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MARK TWAIN’S EARLY WRITINGS 
DISCOVERED 


BY C. J. ARMSTRONG* 


“No otherwriting of any kind hasbeen preserved from Sam 
Clemen’s boyhood, none from that period when he had served 
his apprenticeship and was a capable printer on his brother’s 
paper, a contributor to it when occasion served. Letters and 
manuscripts of those days have vanished—even his contri- 
butions in printed form are unobtianable. It is not believed 
that a single gumber of Orion Clemen’s paper, the Hannibal 
Journal, exists today.’’ (Italics mine) 

When Albert Bigelow Paine wrote the above words 
(Mark Twaine’s Letters, 1, 20) they expressed the regrettable 
truth. But, fortunately, I was enabled to discover some old 
volumes of bound papers, that contain copies of the Hannibal 
Journal and some of the early writings of Mark Twain. 

On the day that we dedicated ‘“‘Tom and Huck,”’ the 
statuary (presented to the city of Hannibal by Mr. and Mrs. 
George 4. Mahan and their son, Mr. D. D. Mahan) that put 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn in bronze at the foot of 
Cardiff Hill, I learned through Miss Nettie A. League, of 
some old Hannibal papers, preserved by her father, the late 
Mr. W. T. League, Sr., who had been a boyhood friend of 
Samuel Clemens. The collection contain seven volumes. I 
happened to pick up volume one. Imigine the thrill when I 
looked upon the issues of Ament’s Missouri** Courier! I 
cannot describe my feelings when further search uncovered the 
Hannibal Journal, published by O. Clemens. A hasty exam- 
ination showed there were issued for 1851, 1852, and 1853, 
but I could not then determine either that it was a complete 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Miss Nettie A. League, Mr. George A. 
Mahan, Miss Anna Shelton, Miss Queen Austin, Mr. Floyd C, Shoemaker and 
his staff for their willing service and hearty co-operation. I am also greatly 


indebted to Mr. Bernard De Voto of Cambridge, Mass., for his invaluable 
suggestions, 


**Mark Twain, through faulty memory, always speaks of the Hannibal 
Courier. The above is the correct title of Ament’s paper. 
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file or that any of Mark Twain’s early contributions had been 
preserved. 


Subsequently it was my privilege to examine those 
volumes, and this article is to make known some of the things 
revealed in those long lost papers. This invaulable collection 
(now known as The League Collection) is in the possession of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
the generous and gracious gift of Miss League. 


THE HANNIBAL WESTERN UNION 


Albert Bigelow Paine, in his Biography* (Vol. 1, 84, 85), 
writes:—“A periodical ambition of Orion’s was to own and 
conduct a paper in Hannibal. He felt that in such a position 
he might become a power in Western journalism. Once his 
father had considered buying the Hannibal Journal to give 
Orion a chance, and possibly to further his own political ambi- 
bitions. Now Orion considered it for himself. The paper was 
for sale under a mortgage, and he was enabled to borrow the 
$500 which would secure ownership. Sam’s two years at 
Ament’s were now complete, and Orion induced him to take 
employment on the Journal.” Mark Twain, in his Autobi- 
ography (II, 285), writes, ‘About 1849 or 1850 Orion severed 
his connection with the printing house in St. Louis and came 
to Hannibal and bought a weekly paper called the Hannibal 
Journal, together with its plant and good will, for the sum 
of five hundred dollars cash ........ He took me out of the 
Courier office and engaged my services in his own at three 
dollars and a half a week.’”’ It would seem that this should 
settle the matter, but it is evident that Mark Twain’s memory 
was at fault here. A perusal of the newly found papers shows 
that the Journal was not the first paper that O. Clemens 
published and edited at Hannibal. His first journalististic 
effort was the Hannibal Western Union, which he published 
from October 10, 1850 to August 28, 1851. It was a weekly. 
Sixteen issues are missing from the file at Columbia. From 
September 4, 1851 to September 15, 1853 he published and 


*All references to Paine’s works are to his Biography unless otherwise 
specified. 
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edited the Hannibal Journal and Western Union*. This was 
a weekly issued on Thursdays. This was evidently a uniting 
of the Western Union and the Hannibal Journal. Many issues 
of this paper have not been preserved. It has been known 
that Sam Clemens was apprenticed to Ament’s Courier in 
1817—after his father’s death. It has also been known that 
he worked on Orion Clemens’ Journal from 1851 to 1853. 
Paine (I, 85) tells us that ‘“‘Sam’s two years at Ament’s were 
now complete, and Orion induced him to take employment on 
the Journal.” If he left Ament’s Courier after approximately 
two years, it was upon the Western Union, and not the Journal, 
that he first worked for Orion. 


The following editorial, by O. Clemens, in the Hannibal 
Journal and Western Union, Sept. 4, 1851, is further proof that 
the Western Union and not the Hannibal Journal was his first 
journalistic effort in Hannibal. It contains one very signifi- 
cant sentence, “‘we wanted the name of the Journal attached 
to that of our paper.” Here is the editorial in full:— 


To The Old “Journal” Subscribers—You wish to know, doubtless, 
how we came to be so kind as voluntarily to fill out your subscriptions 
when we had “‘law and morality” on our side, and after standing on our 
reserved rights for a whole year. Well, it was partly on your account, 
and partly on our own. In the first place, we wanted the name of the 
Journal attached to that of our paper, because it was more widely known, 
having been published here a good many years; it also designates the place 
of publication. In the next place, though we were under no obligation to 
discharge a debt we never owed, yet we found you were dissatisfied, and 
likely to continue so. Now, when this unexpired time for which you sub- 
scribed to the Journal shall have been made up to you, you can do just 
as you please about subscribing to our paper. You will be considered 
under no obligation to do so. We are not setting a trap to catch your 
subscriptions—though we should be very happy to receive them. 


*The Western Union ceased on Aug. 28, 1851. The Hannibal Journal and 
Western Union appeared on Sept. 4, 1851, exactly one week later. The last 
issue of the Western Union is Vol. 1, No. 52. The first issue of the Hannibal 
Journal and Western Union is Vol. 2, No. 1. O. Clemens is named as editor 
and publisher of both papers. 


The name of O. Clemens’ weekly changes three times in the file. From 
Sept. 4, 1851 to Jan. 29, 1852 it is the Hannibal Journal and Western Union; 
from Feb. 26, 1852 to July 15, 1852 it is Hannibal Journal on front page and 
Journal and Union on the other three pages; from Sept. 9, 1852 until the close 
of the file the title is Hannibal Journal throughout. 
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Another fact revealed by the recently discovered papers 
is that Orion published a daily, (in addition to the above 
Weekly) the Hannibal Daily Journal, from March 15, 1853 
to September 21, 1853. Unfortunately Mr. League did not 
preserve thirteen scattered issues of this paper, and, in 
addition, all the issues between Monday, June 13 and 
Saturday, July 9, 1853. 

Paine (I, 89) writes, ‘“‘Orion’s paper continued to go down 
hill. Following some random counsel, he changed the name 
of it and advanced the price—two blunders.” Paine does not 
state what the new name was. The change of name, it would 
seem, was from the Western Union to the Hannibal Journal 
and Western Union. If Sam Clemen’s connection with the 
Western Union, both before Orion acquired the Journal and 
after their union, had remained in his memory, he would 
certainly have mentioned it to his biographer. I cannot find 
any reference, either in Paine’s “Biography” or Mark Twain’s 
“Autobiography”, either to the Western Union, or the daily 
issue of the Hannibal Journal. 

In his chapter entitled ‘“The Beginning of a Literary Life”’ 
(I, 89) Paine, after telling how Sam Clemens, in the absence 
of his brother, Orion, ‘‘comcluded to edit the paper in a 
way to liven up the circulation,” and that “his local items 
were of a kind known as spicy,” and giving some examples 
(to which reference will be made later) (adds (p. 91), ‘“No con- 
tributions of this time have been preserved. High prices 
have been offered for copies of the Hannibal Journal contain- 
ing them, but without success.’’ All this was true when 
written by Paine. Very fortunately we now have in the 
League Collection some of Mark Twain’s early contributions. 


“TO MARY IN H——L”’ 


For instance, in the Hannibal Daily Journal, Friday, 
May 6, 1853, page 2, we have the famous poem traditionally 
called ‘“To Mary in H——L.” Paine (I, 90) tells us that ‘‘the 
embryo Mark Twain also wrote a poem. It was addressed 
‘To Mary in Hannibal,’ but the title was too long to be set 
in one column, so he left out all the letters in Hannibal, 
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except the first and the last, and supplied their place with a 
dash, with a startling result.’’ (See, also, Paine’s ‘“Mark 
Twain's Letters,’’ I, 28). 


Mark Twain’s account of this poem in ‘‘My First Literary 
Venture”’ differs from Paine’s in some particulars. He there 
does not announce himself as author of the poem, but tells us 
that it was written by “the newest stranger, the lion of the day, 
the gorgeous tailor from Quincy, who was the loudest dressed 
man in town, an inveterate woman-killer. Every week he 
wrote lucious ‘poetry’ for the Journal about his newest con- 
quest. His rhymes for my week were headed “To Mary in 
H——-L,’ meaning to Mary in Hannibal, of course.’’ How- 
ever, inasmuch as “‘My First Literary Venture” is a “story,” 
rather than a solemn relating of what actually happened, and, 
also, judging by the name at the bottom of the poem, it is 
evident that Paine’s version, that Sam Clemens, not the 
“Quincy tailor,’’ is the author of the poem, is the correct 
one. That was not the only time Mark Twain used ‘‘H . 
as an abbreviation for Hannibal. Five months later, he 
closed a letter to Orion, dated Philadephia, October 26, 185, 
with these words, “‘Tell me all that is going on in H——L.” 
(Paine, ‘‘Mark Twain’s Letters,” I, 28). Mark Twain was 
inflexibly and uncompromisingly accurate in stating a fact. 
He would take every liberty in telling a story. (See Paine I, 
91, footnote). In “My First Literary Venture’ he pictures 
himself as ‘‘a very smart child at the age of thirteen......... 
It was then that I did my first newspaper scribbling.”” The 
poem was published in 1853—when Mark Twain was seven- 
teen years old. He also states that his employer was his 
uncle, whereas, he was his brother, Orion. This cannot be 
faulty memory. It is evidence of fiction mixed with fact. 





Mark Twain’s memory was at fault as to the title of the 
poem, and it was natural that Paine should follow him in that. 
The poem is not entitled ‘To Mary In H L.”” Here is the 
poem as it appears in the Hannibal Daily Journal, May 6, 
1853, page 2:— 
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Love Concealed 


To Miss Katie of H——L. 
Oh, thou wilt never know how fond a love 
This heart could have felt for thee; 
Or even dream how love and friendship strove, 
Through long, long hours for mastery, 
How passion often urged, but pride restrained, 
Or how thy coldness grieved, but kindness pained. 





How hours have soothed the feelings, then that were 
The torture of my lonely life— 
But ever yet will often fall a tear, 
O’er wildest hopes and thoughts then rife; 
Where’er recalled by passing word or tone, 
Fond memory mirrors all those visions flown. 


For much I fear he has won thy heart, 
And thou are but a friend to me; 
I feel that in my love I have no part, 
I know how much he worships thee; 
Yet still often will there rise a gleam of hope, 
Wherewith but only time and pride can cope. 
Rambler. 


Hannibal, May 4, 1853. 


(This poem also appears in the Hannibal Journal May 12, 


1853). 
So the famous poem was not addressed to ‘Mary In 


H——L,” but ‘To Miss Katie of H——L.”’ Note also that 
the poem is signed “Rambler.” Paine correctly pronounces 
Mark Twain the author of the poem. Mark Twain’s author- 
ship of this poem makes it evident that “Rambler” was his 
earliest nom de plume, and this fact is the key to much that 


follows. 


The poem unquestionably stirred up a hornet’s nest, but 
the following correspondence that appears in the Journal 
between 
of one pen, and that Mark Twain's. I give them as they 
appear in print. In the Hannibal Daily Journal, May 7, 1853, 
page 2, we read :— 

Mr. Editor: 


In yesterday’s paper I see a piece of poetry addressed to ‘Katie in 
1” (hell) 


in Heaven,” or something of that sort, but ‘‘ Katie in Hell’’ is carrying the 
matter too far. 


H 





“Grumbler” and ‘‘Rambler”’ is, I think, the work 





Now I’ve seen pieces to ‘‘ Mary in Heaven”’ or “ Lucy 


Grumbler. 
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Two issues later, May 9, 1853, page 2, appears the follow- 
ing :-— 


Poor Grumbler! Are you so ignorant as not to be able to distinguish 
“of” from “in”? Read again—to see if it is not “‘of’’ H——1 (Hannibal) 
instead of “in” Hell. Now, did you suppose that there was another such 
an idiot as yourself in the City of Hannibal, one who, like yourself, would 
as soon address a person in “hell” as upon earth, you are widely mistaken. 
Poor fellow, I much fear that some Lunatic Asylum will have to mourn 
the absence of a fit subject until you are placed in a straight jacket and 
sent there. From the remotest depths of my heart I pity you, nor will I 
again condescend to notice you, for it ill becomes a rational man to engage 
in a controversy with one who has placed upon his shoulders a head with- 
out either eyes, brains or sense. Now, Grumbler, one word of advice 
(and I leave you to the torture of your ignorance) don’t for the sake of 
your friends (if any you have) expose yourself any further. I am done 
with you, so I wish you a safe arrival at that place for which only you are 
a fit subject—the Lunatic Asylum. 


Rambler. 


A reply to this appears in the editorial column of the 
Hannibal Daily Journal, Tuesday, May 10, 1853. It is:— 


To Rambler: 

Must apologize. I merely glanced at your doggerel, and naturally 
supposing that you had friends in ““H——1" (or Hannibal, as you are 
pleased to interpret it) I just thought that you needed someone to take 
care of you and give you advice, and considered it my duty, in a friendly 
way, to tell you that you were going too far. However, you turned it 
off into “Hannibal” very well, and I give you credit for your ingenuity. 
You ‘‘will not condescend to notice me” you say. Cruel ‘ Rambler!” 
thus to annihilate me, because I cannot appreciate your poetry! 

Resp’ly 
Your friend and admirer 
Grumbler. 


In the issue of the Hannibal Daily Journal, Thursday, 


May 12, 1853, page 2, another name appears. Here is the 
letter :— 


Mr. Editor: 


Several articles have recently appeared in the Daily Journal, over the 
signature of “‘Rambler’”’ (truly appropriate). 

It is really amusing to every intelligent and intellectual mind, to see 
how consequential some coxcombs are. The parlor is too remote a place, 
and not conspicuous enough to reveal the overflowing affections of the 
H-e-a-r-t. In (yes too obscure) the columns of the public presses are 
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resorted to, by the venerable writer, as being in keeping, with, and a more 
appropriate way of infusing the sentiments of an all loving h-e-a-r-t into 
the mind of one of the Misses of the City of Hannibal, from the tone of 
the above writer. It is desired, that the world should awake from its 
slumbers, and learn that there is one loving heart extant.. “Vanities of 
Vanities!’ such may be the custom from whence he hails, but I can assure 
Mr. “‘Rambler,”’ that the above course will never win the affections and 
admiration of the young Misses in this latitude; such a course is not 
congenial to their nature. 
Peter Pencilcase’s Son 


John Snooks.” 
Hannibal, May 12, 1853. 


The next day (Hannibal Daily Journal, Friday May 13, 
1853) Rambler replies as follows:— 


Mr. Editor: 


In your paper of yesterday I find that I have attracted the notice of 
a ——fool. I had fondly hoped that I would not again be troubled with 
that class of individuals. But alas for me! I was doomed to be disappointed. 
Here, now, comes poor, pitiful “‘Snooks”’, charging upon me. I am wholly 
unable to comprehend his “pitiful” article. It has been subjected to the 
criticism of several, and none have been able to make “‘sense”’ of anything 
he has said. He calls me a Cox-Comb. I will not say that he belongs to 
that long eared race of animals that have more head and ears than brains. 
It is the custom from whence I hailed for a man to act just as I have, 
without having every “puny puppy” that runs the streets, whining at his 
heels His piece is couched in exceedingly bad taste. 

Rambler. 





I have a conviction that ‘Rambler,’ ‘‘Grumbler’’ and 
““Snooks”’ are one and the same, namely, Sam Clemens, who 
thus “livened up” the Journal during the absence of his 
brother, Orion. It is highly improbable that he would 
denounce correspondents of his own paper. 


‘“THE HEART’S LAMENT” 


In the Hannibal Daily Journal, May 5, 1853 (also in the 
Hannibal Journal, May 12, 1853, page 1) appears another 
poem signed “Rambler.” I do not recall ever having seen 
elsewhere any reference to this poem. This is how it is 
printed in that issue: 
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The Heart’s Lament 
To Bettie W- 





e, of Tennessee. 


I know thou wilt forget me, 
For that fond soul of thine 

Turns boldly from the passionate, 
And ardent love of mine. 

It may be, that thou deemest it 
A light and simple thing, 

To strike with bold and nervous arm, 
The heart’s lone mystic string. 


Thou wilt not deign to hear the strain, 
Thy own dear hand hath woke; 
It matters not if ne’er to thee 
It’s troubling echoes broke. 
I know—ay, well, thou wilt forget 
I ever dreamed of thee; 
Thou lovest not, thou carest not, 
My fettered soul to free. 


Tho’ gay and gifted crowd thee around 
The beautiful are thine— 
Then how canst thou, oh, lofty one, 
Kneel at a lonely shrine? 
I ask it not; oh, never more 
My soul’s cry shalt thou hear— 
My heart shall learn in bitterness, 
To hide its love so dear. 
Rambler. 


Who was “Bettie W——e of Tennessee?’”” Who was 
“Miss Katie of H——-L?” Did they ever know that they had 
attained the immortality of some other ‘‘Unknowns,”’ not be- 
cause the poetry has value but because the lines were written 
by the future Mark Twain? 


THE WOOD CLTS 


Some of the famous wood-cuts are in these recently dis- 
covered papers. In “My First Literary Venture,’’ Mark 
Twain tells of one of them as follows:— 


“Higgins was the editor on the rival paper. He had 
lately been jilted, and one night a friend found an open note 
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on the poor fellow’s bed, in which he stated that he could no 
longer endure life and had drowned himself in Bear Creek. 
The friend ran down there and discovered Higgins wading 
back to shore. He had concluded he wouldn’t. The village 
was full of it for several days, but Higgins did not suspect it. 
I thought this was a fine opportunity. I wrote an elaborately 
wretched account of the whole matter, and then illustrated it 
with villainous cuts engraved on the bottoms of wooden type 
with a jack-knife—one of them a picture of Higgins wading 
out into the creek in his shirt, with a lantern, sounding the 
depth of the water with a walking stick.” (See also, Paine, I, 
89). 

Now—for the cut as it actually appears in the Hannibal 
Journal, September 16, 1852, page 2. Under the heading 


“‘LOCAL”’ RESOLVES TO COMMIT SUICIDE 


is a reproduction of a crude wood-cut in which a man, with 
the face of a dog, is represented as feeling his way out into 
water. In his right hand he carries a walking stick, in his 
left a lantern. On the bank are his hat and a bottle. In the 
background are bluffs and the moon. Underneath are the 
following words :— 


‘Local,’ disconcolate from receiving no further notice from a ‘ DoG-KE- 
DEvVILED CITIZEN,’ contemplates Suicide. His ‘pocket-pistol’ (i. e. the 
bottle,) failing in the patriotic work of ridding the country of a nuisance, 
he resolves to ‘extinguish his chunk’ by feeding his carcass to the fishes of 
Bear Creek, while friend and foe are wrapt in sleep. Fearing, however, 
that he may get out of his depth, he sounds the stream with his walking stick. 

The artist has, you will perceive, Mr. Editor, caught the gentleman’s 
countenance as correctly as the thing could have been done with the real 
dog-gerytype apparatus. Ain't he pretty? and don’t he step along through 
the mud with an air? ‘Peace to his re-manes.’ 

‘A Doc-BE-DEVILED CiTIzENn!’ 


This wood-cut is so similar* to that discribed by Mark 
Twain in “My First Literary Venture,’ quoted above, that 
it must be the one to which he there refers. It seems evident 
that his memory once more failed him as to the occasion. 





*In the wood-cut ‘Local’ wears a coat—not a shirt, as stated in ‘‘My First 
Literary Venture.” 
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From the wood-cut one concludes that the cause of the con- 
templated suicide was not “‘being jilted,’’ but because “‘Local’”’ 
could not get further notice from the ‘Dog-Be-Deviled 
Citizen,’-—Sam Clemens. 

There are other wood-cuts which continue the attack of 
the ‘“‘Dog-Be-Deviled Citizen” upon ‘Local,’”’ and which 
throw light upon the whole controversy—though doubtless 
the absence from the collection of issues of the Hannibal 
Journal and Western Union from June 15, 1852 to September 
9, 1852 will forever prevent a full understanding of it. 

Two other wood-cuts appear in the Hannibal Journal of 
September 23, 1852, (page 2), the next issue after that con- 
taining the wood-cut to which reference has been made. The 
heading is ‘Pictur’ Department.” 

The upper cut has four figures in it. The central one, 
with a dog’s face, is evidently very exicted. With his left hand 
he has pushed or punched a man, who is in the act of falling— 
with his right hand he is apparently endeavoring to hit a 
figure who is approaching—in the lower right-hand corner is 
the head of a man who seemingly has been knocked to the 
floor. Underneath are the words:— 

“Local” discovers something interesting in the 

Journal and becomes excited. 

The other wood-cut, immediately below the above cut, 
is preceeded with the following :— 

{‘‘Local,’’ determined upon the destruction of the great 
enemy of the canine race, chartes an old swivel (a six pounder) 
and declares war. Lead being scarse, he loads his cannon with 
Tri-Weekly Messengers.] 

Then follows the wood-cut in which “Local,” with a 
dog’s face, (in these cuts ‘‘Local’’ always has a dog’s face) is 
pictured as suspended in front of the mouth of an exploding 
cannon—his back is parallel with the ground, his face, hands 
and toes point upward, his left leg is stretched out over the 
top of the cannon, his right leg points up in the air, and he is 
receiving the full force of the explosion on his “rear quarters,’ 
In the cut, at the left, is the figure of a man apparantly walking 
away. 

Beneath this cut are the following two paragraphs:— 
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“‘Local” is somewhat astonished at the effect of the discharge, and is 
under the impression that there was something the matter with the ap- 
paratus—thinks the hole must have been drilled in the wrong end of the 
artillery. He finds, however, that although he missed the “ DoG-BE- 
DevILep Citizen,’’* he nevertheless hit the man “ who has not the decency 
of a gentleman nor the honor of a blackguard,” and thinks it best to stop 
the controversy. 


Mr. Editor: 
I have dropped this farce, and all attempts to again call me forth will 
be useless. 
A Doc-BE-DEVILED CITIZEN. 


At the left hand side of these cuts, in column 2, is an 
editorial entitled: 


THE DOG CONTROVERSY 


In justice to the editor of the Journal, we would take this accasion** 
to remark, that we believe him innocent of intentionally doing us an injury, 
and absolve him from all censure. 

We find the above in the local column of the Tri-Weekly Messenger. 
The local editor of the Messenger is a young man, recently come amongst 
us, with a design of occupying a respectable position in society, by industry 
and by propriety and straightforwardness of conduct; rightly estimating 
the value placed by good men upon these properties of character. Having 
entertained the most friendly feelings toward him for the last eight or ten 
years, we, of course, would not intentionally injure him in a community 
where he is a stranger; or throw obstacles in the way of any laudable pur- 
poses he may have in view. The jokes of our correspondent have been 
rather rough; but originating*** and perpetrated in a spirit of fun, and with 
out a serious thought, no attention was expected to be paid to them, 
beyond a smile at the local editor’s expense. 


In the Hannibal Daily Journal, Friday May 1%, 1853, 
appears the following editorial remark, doubtless written by 
Orion Clemens himself :— 


“Rambler” and his enemies must stop their ‘‘stuff.’’ It 
is a great bore to us, and doubtless to the public generally. 

This editorial edict seems to have ended Sam Clemens’ 
onslaughts on ‘Local.’ 


*Who walks quietly away, in the distance, uninjured. 


**In the original text this word, through a typographical error. begins with 
‘‘a’’ instead of ‘‘o.” 


***The tense of this word is as used in the original text. 
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I could find nothing in connection with this cut about 
a “rival editor hunting snipe with a cannon, the explosion of 
which was said to have blown the snipe out of the country” 
(Paine I, 90, 91). In after years doubtless Mark Twain's 
memory became hazy about this incident, and it was perfectly 
natural for his biographer, in the absence of the cut, to follow 
his account of it. 

One cannot but lament the missing issues of the Journal 
which probably would have thrown light on Sam Clemens’ 
efforts to “liven up” the paper while Orion was out of town. 

In the Hannibal Journal, Sept. 23, 1852, there appeared 
a letter which sounds very much like Mark Twain. It ap- 
peared in the issue immediately succeeding that containing 
the wood-cut entitled ‘‘ ‘Locéal’ Resolves To Commit Suicide.” 
Probably the words, ‘‘Now, I think my health was sufficiently 


injured by last week’s efforts,’”’ refer to that cut. The letter 
is as follows:— 


Mr. Editor: 

I believe it is customary, nowadays, for a man, as soon as he gets 
his name up, to take a “‘furrin” tour, for the benefit of hig health; or, if 
his health is good, he goes without any excuse at all. Now, I think my 
health was sufficiently injured by last week’s efforts, to justify me in start- 
ing on my tour; and, ere your hebdomadal is published, I shall be on my 
way to another country—yes, Mr. Editor, I have retired from public life 
to the shades of Glascock’s Island!*—and I shall gratify such of your 
readers as have never been so far from home, with an account of this great 
island, and my voyage thither. 


W. EPAMINONDAS ADRASTUS BLAB, ESQ. 


A NEW YORK LETTER 


When Paine so ably edited ‘Mark Twain’s Letters,” 
there were only two letters (one an undated fragment) pre- 
served from his New York days, and both were written to his 
sister, Mrs. William A. Moffett. In the Hannibal Daily 
Journal, September 10, 1853, page 2, the following letter, 
(preceded by Orion’s comments, suggesting a moral) ap- 
pears :>— 


*The irony here is that this Island (now called Tom Sawyer Island) is 
opposite Hannibal on the Illinois side of the Mississippi river. It was a play- 
ground for the Tom Sawyer gang. 
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The following letter is some encouragement to apprentices in country 
printing offices, as it shows that it is practicable to acquire enough knowl- 
edge of the business in a Western country office, to command the best 
situations, West or East. There are a great many who suppose that no 
mechanical business can be learned well in the West: 


New York, Aug. 31, 1853. 
My dear Mother: 

New York is at present overstocked with printers; and I suppose 
they are from the South, driven North by the yellow fever. I got a per- 
manent situation on Monday morning, in a book and job office, and went 
to work. The printers here are badly organized, and therefore have to 
work for various prices. These prices are 23, 25, 28, 30, 32 and 35 cents 
per 1,000 ems. The price I get is 23 cents; but I did very well to get a 
place at all, for there are thirty or forty—yes, fifty good printers in the 
city with no work at all; besides, my situation is permanent, and I shall 
keep it till I can get a better one. The office I work in is John A. Gray’s, 
97 Cliff street, and, next to Harper’s, is the most extensive in the city. 
In the room in which I work I have forty compositorsforcompany. Taking 
compositors, pressmen, stereotypers, and all, there are about two hundred 
persons employed in the concern. The “Knickerbocker,” “New York 
Recorder,” ‘Choral Advocate,” “‘ Jewish Chronicle,” “Littel’s Living Age,” 
“Trish ——,” and half a dozen other papers and periodicals are printed 
here, besides an immense number of books. They are very particular 
about spacing, justification, proofs, etc., and even if I do not make much 
money, | will learn a great deal. I thought Ustick was particular enough, 
but acknowledge now that he was not old-maidish. Why, you must put 
exactly the same space between every two words, and every line must be 
spaced alike. They think it dreadful to space one line with three em 
spaces, and the next one with five ems. However, I expected this, and 
worked accordingly from the beginning; and out of all the proofs I saw, 
without boasting, I can say mine was by far the cleanest. In St. Louis, 
Mr. Baird said my proofs were the cleanest that were ever set in his office. 
The foreman of the Anzeiger told me the same—foreman of the Watchman 
the same; and with all this evidence, I believe I do set a clean proof. 

My boarding house is more than a mile from the office; and I can 
hear the signal calling the hands to work before I start down; they use a 
steam whistle for that purpose. I work in the fifth story; and from one 
window I have a pretty good view of the city, while another commands a 
view of the shipping beyond the Battery; and the ‘forest of masts,’’ with 
all sorts of flags flying, is no mean sight. You have everything in the shape 
of water craft, from a fishing smack to the steamship and men-of-war; 
but packed so closely together for miles, that when close to them you can 
scarcely distinguish one from another. 

Of all the commodities, manufactures—or whatever you please to 
call it—in New York, trundle-bed trash—children I mean— take the lead. 
Why, from Cliff street, up Frankfort to Nassau street, six or seven squares— 
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my road to dinner—I think I could count two hundred brats. Niggers, 
mulattoes, quadroons, Chinese, and some the Lord no doubt originally 
intended to be white, but the dirt on whose faces leaves one uncertain as 
to that fact, block up the little, narrow street; and to wade through this 
mass of human vermin, would raise the ire of the most patient person 
that ever lived. In going to and from my meals, I go by the way of 
Broadway—and to cross Broadway is the rub—but once across, it is the 
rub for two or three squares. My plan—and how could I choose another, 
when there is no other—is to get into the crowd; and when I get in, I am 
borne, and rubbed, and crowded along, and need scarcely trouble myself 
about using my own legs; and when I get out, it seems like I had been 
pulled to pieces and very badly put together again. 

Last night I was in what is known as one of the finest fruit saloons 
in the world. The whole length of the huge, glittering hall is filled with 
beautiful ornamented marble slab tables, covered with the finest fruit 
I ever saw in my life. I suppose the fruit could not be mentioned with 
which they could not supply you. It is a perfect palace. The gas lamps 
hang in clusters of half a dozen together—representing grapes, I suppose— 
all over the hall. 

P. S. The printers have two libraries in town, entirely free to the 


craft; and in these I can spend my evenings most pleasantly. If books 
are not good company, where will I find it? 


While Samuel Clemens’ name is not signed to the above 
letter in the Journal, there can be no doubt that it was written 
by him. He was living in New York at the time that letter 
was written. He was working for ‘John A. Gray and Green, 
97 Cliff Street,’ (See Autobiography II, 287; Paine I, 23) 
during his sojourn there. This letter, in the ‘‘P. S.’’, refers 
to the ‘‘free printer’s library’’ to which Sam Clemen’s makes 
reference (Paine, ‘‘Mark Twain's Letters’ I, 22) in the frag- 
ment of a letter to his sister. We may now safely claim that 
we have one complete letter, and that written to his beloved 
mother, from those New York days. 


MR. AMENT 


Mark Twain in his Autobiography (11, 276-279) refers to 
Mr. Joseph P. Ament, the publisher of the Missouri Courier, 
and to whom he was apprenticed after his father’s death (1847), 
in rather a disparaging way. (See, also Paine I, 76). Mr. 
Ament’s name occurs several times in the Hannibal Journal. 
From that rival paper, as well as from the testimony of some, 
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still living, who remember him in his old age, Ament must 
have been a busy and useful citizen, His standing in Hannibal 
and Marion county are attested by his election to the mayor- 
alty of the city and to the Missouri legislature. Whatever 
may have been the basis for Mark Twain’s account of suits 
that were too large and of shirts that were like ‘‘circus tents,”’ 
or for Wales McCormick’s opinion of Mrs. Ament’s deception 
concerning the spoon and the sugar, the following which 
appears in the Hannibal Journal November 25, 1852 (while 
Sam Clemens was with it) is interesting :— 

Newspaper change—Mr. J. P. Ament, of the Missouri Courier has sold 


that establishment to Messrs. L. D. Barron, J. P. Hinton and William 
L. Brown. 


Mr. Ament’s ability made him an efficient supporter of his party 
principles, while his courtesy, and uniformly manly course, procured him 
many friends among his opponents. We heartily wish him success where- 


ever he may bend his steps, and in whatever business he may undertake 
to do except making proselytes to his party. 


Another editorial, complimentary to Ament, appears in 
the Hannibal Daily Journal of April 20, 1850, entitled, ‘‘The 
New Receiver.”” But, a view of Ament, not at all compli- 
mentary, is presented in the Tri-Weekly Messenger, edited by 
R. N. Anderson, in its issue of July 24, 1852. 


SOME NOTES 


There are two other paragraphs, signed ‘‘Rambler,” in 
the Hannibal Daily Journal of April 16, 1850, and one in the 
issue of May 14, 1853—refering respectively to a stage coach, 
the theft of two hams, and ‘“‘the supply of steam boats.”’ 


The first issue of the Journal, after the fire (Paine I, 91), 
from the Clemens’ home ‘‘on Hill Street above T. R. Selmes’ 
and nearly opposite the post office’ is that of Thursday, 
February 2, 1853. 

In the Western Union, October 10, 1850, page 3, an 
unclaimed letter, addressed ‘‘Clemens, Sam’l L.,”’ is listed. 
In the Hannibal Journal and Western Union, January 29, 
1852, page 2, a lot owned by O. Clemens is advertised for sale 
to satisfy a tax assessment. 





i 
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From the Hannibal Journal and Western Union of October 
2, 1851, page 3, we learn that Miss Pamela (‘‘Pamelia’”’ in 
text) Clemens was married to Mr. William A. Moffett ‘‘in 
Green County, of Kentucky.” The date is left uncertain, but 
probably was September 20, 1851. While both Mark Twain 
and Paine refer to this marriage, neither tells the date or that 


the marriage took place in Kentucky, her mother’s native 
state. 


All lovers of Mark Twain are forever indebted to Mr. 
W. T. League, Sr., who preserved those old Hannibal papers, 
and to his daughter, Miss Nettie A. League, for presenting 
them to the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia, 
Missouri. There, throughout coming generations, they will 
be preserved as a memorial to her father. 
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DAVID R. ATCHISON 
A STUDY IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
BY THEODORE C. ATCHISON 


David Rice Atchison was born in Fayette county, Ken- 
tucky, near Lexington, August 11, 1807, the son of William 
and Catherine (Allen) Atchison. Hoping that he was destined 
for the ministry in the Presbyterian church, of which they 
were adherents, and holding in high esteem the Rev. David 
Rice, a Presbyterian divine then holding a pastorate at 
Lexington, William and Catherine Atchison bestowed upon 
their son the name of that clergyman, eminent in the church 
and distinguished as the first teacher in Transylvania college. 
Though during all his long life, to its close in 1886, David R. 
Atchison was a member of the Church to which his parents 
adhered, it does not appear that he felt, at any time, a pre- 
dilection for the ministry. 


In 1821, at fourteen years of age, he entered Transylvania 
university, at Lexington, from which institution, renowned 
for its excellence in classical instruction, he graduated, in 1825, 
with high honors. Then he began the study of law in the office 
of the distinguished Charles Humphreys, attending, at the 
same time, the Law school of the University. Admitted to the 
Kentucky bar, at Lexington, in 1829, he soon commenced the 
practice of law at Carlisle, in Nicholas county. In April, 1830, 
he removed to Missouri, locating at Liberty, in Clay county. 
Entering now with characteristic application upon the practice 
of his profession, he soon achieved success and distinction. 
Nor was political recognition long denied. In 1834 he was 
elected from Clay county a member of the lower house of 
the State legislature, and was re-elected in 1838. And during 
these years of professional and legislative activity he identi- 
fied himself with the military service of the State, and became, 
in 1838, major general of the Missouri state militia. 


From Clay county, in 1840, he removed to Platte City, 
the countyseat of the newly organized Platte county, and he 
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resided there continuously until 1857, when he removed to his 
farm, near Gower, in Clinton county, Missouri. At the time 
of his removal to Platte county, his prominence had become 
co-extensive with the boundaries of Missouri. In 1841, upon 
the creation of the 12th Judicial district of the circuit court, 
which comprised Platte county, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Reynolds judge of that court, and his friends through- 
out the State, soon thereafter, urged his nomination for the 
governorship, though it does not appear-that he entered 
seriously upon an effort to secure the nomination. 

Senator Lewis F. Linn, who had been re-elected to the 
Senate of the United States for the term beginning December 
|, 18143, died at his home in Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, in 
October, 1843; and David R. Atchison was appointed by 
Governor Reynolds to the vacancy, and on the 4th day of 
December, 1843, the opening day of the first session of the 
28th Congress, he took his seat as a senator from Missouri. 
He was subsequently re-elected, and served through two 
terms of six years each, to the 3rd day of March, 1855. 

“The Dictionary of American Biography,” Allen Johnson, 
editor, Charles Scribners Sons, publishers, New York, 1928, 
in a sketch of the life of Senator Atchison, says: ‘“‘While a 
member of the Senate, Atchison was the most powerful man 
in the Democratic party, next to Thomas H. Benton. Benton’s 
defeat for re-election to the Senate in 1850 was due mainly 
to the efforts of Atchison and other leaders of the pro-slavery 
faction. Later, in 1852-53, Benton declared himself a candi- 
date to succeed Atchison in 1855, and there ensued a campaign 
of intense factional and personal bitterness.” 

The first antagonist in Missouri to challenge successfully 
the dominance of Benton was Atchison. For thirty years, 
until his defeat for re-election to the Senate in 1850, Benton 
was the undisputed overlord of Missouri politics, and politi- 
cians who hoped to rise even to the legislature, or dared from 
that vantage point to seek higher honors in the service of the 
State courted his favor. This adulation of the people of 
Missouri Benton lost when in the campaign of 1849-50 he 
denied their right to question his course at Washington, and 
it was for this assumption of superiority, with the issue of 
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slavery far in the background, that Atchison, assisted by the 
entire Missouri representation in the House of Representa- 
tives, excepting only the two members from St. Louis, who 
remained faithful to Benton, accomplished his defeat in 1850. 

During his senatorial career, beginning, as we have seen, 
on the 4th day of December, 1843, and ending March 3rd, 
1855, Atchison was sixteen times chosen president pro tempore 
of the Senate. Through all the years of the Republic, from 
its organization to this time, no senator of the United States 
has received from his colleagues more signal evidence of their 
confidence and trust than his repeated designation as president 
pro tempore of the Senate conferred upon Senator Atchison, 
and the very great responsibility which election to that posi- 
tion bestowed upon him can be better appreciated when it is 
recalled that under the act of Congress, approved March 1, 
1792, establishing the order of the Presidential succession, it 
was provided, “That in case of removal, death, resignation 
or inability both of the President and the Vice President of 
the United States, the President of the Senate for the time 
being shall act as President of the United States until the 
disability be removed or a President shall be elected.” 

Before we enter upon consideration of the question— 
not until about 1925 seriously controverted—of Senator 
Atchison’s being, by virtue of his position as president pro 
tempore of the Senate, president of the United States for the 
single day of March 4th, 1849, I think it is of interest to look 
briefly upon the roll call of the Senate during the time from 
from his first election as president pro tempore of the Senate, 
August 8th, 1846, until his resignation from that office on the 
2nd day of December, 1854, though I shall mention only those 
senators whose names have been preserved from oblivion. To 
the Senate within this period, there came, from Delaware, 
Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, James A. Bayard; from 
Kentucky, Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden, Archibald Dixon; 
from Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, John Davis, Charles 
Sumner, Edward Everett; from South Carolina, John C. 
Calhoun, Andrew P. Butler; from Ohio, William Allen, 
Thomas Corwin, Salmon P. Chase; from Tennessee, John 
Bell, Hopkins L. Turney; from Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas; 
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from Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, David R. Atchison; from 
Maryland, Reverdy Johnson; from Mississippi, Robert J. 
Walker, Jefferson Davis, Henry S. Foote; from Pennsylvania, 
James Buchanan, Simon Cameron; from Alabama, William R. 
King, Arthur P. Bagley; from Michigan, Lewis Cass; from 
New Hampshire, Levi Woodbury; from New York, Daniel S. 
Dickinson, John A. Dix, Wm. H. Seward, Hamilton Fish; 
from North Carolina, Willie P. Mangum, George E. Badger; 
from Georgia, Robert Toombs; from Indiana, Edward A. 
Hannegan, Jesse D. Bright; from Louisiana, Pierre Soule, 
John Slidell, Solomon W. Downs, Judah P. Benjamin; from 
Maine, Hannibal Hamlin; from Arkansas, Ambrose H. Sevier; 
from lowa, George W. Jones, Augustus C. Dodge; from 
Virginia, William S. Archer, James M. Mason, Robert M. T. 
Hunter; from Florida, David L. Yulee, Stephen B. Mallory; 
from Texas, Sam Houston, Thomas J. Rusk. 

Excepting the election held on August 8th, 1846, which 
was Senator Atchison’s first election as president pro tempore 
of the Senate, and that held on January 11th, 1847, he was 
sixteen times unanimously chosen president pro tempore of 
the Senate. At the election of August 8th, 1846, though he 
had been a member of the Senate less than three years, after 
a spirited contest, in which the names of several senators were 
considered by secret ballot, Senator Atchison was on the 8th 
ballot elected. The journal of the Senate of that day records 
that Senator Atchison was escorted to the chair by Senators 
John C. Calhoun and Lewis Cass. In the election held 
January 11th, 1847, upon which occasion Daniel Webster 
declared that it was “‘a matter of very great importance to 
the people that there should always be such an officer as 
President of the Senate pro tempore” in order that the presi- 
dential succession should be assured, in a secret ballot that 
followed, forty-eight Senators being present and voting, in- 
cluding Senator Atchison, forty-seven ballots were cast for 
Senator Atchison, and one ballot for Senator Sturgeon, of 
Pennsylvania. 

On March 3rd, 1847, with the second session of the 29th 
Congress to expire at midnight of that day, the vice-president 
of the United States, the Hon. George M. Dallas, vacated 
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the chair so that a president pro tempore of the Senate might 
be elected, to serve in the emergency provided for in the act 
of Congress establishing the presidential succession, from 
the adjournment of the Senate that day until the convening 
of the thirtieth Congress, December 6th, 1847; and upon 
motion of Daniel Webster, Senator Atchison was again unani- 
mously chosen president pro tempore of the Senate. As 
Daniel Webster was then held in veneration scarcely less than 
succeeding generations have held him, it was, no doubt, very 
gratifying to Senator Atchison to be nominated and elected 
upon the motion of that great statesman. 

Again, in pursuance of the purpose to secure the presi- 
dential succession, shortly before the first session of the 
thirtieth Congress was adjourned sine die, on August 14th, 
1848, Senator Atchison was again unanimously elected presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and continued to hold that 
office until the re-assembling of Congress on the 4th day of 
December, 1848, upon which date, as it is recorded in the 
journal of the Senate, he ‘‘resumed the Chair as President of 
the Senate pro tempore” and by virtue of his office, the vice- 
president being absent, opened the Senate on that day. 

That David R. Atchison was vice president of the United 
States from April 18th, 1853, to his resignation of that office 
on the 4th day of December 1854, there can be no question. 
On the 4th of March, 1853, Franklin Pierce was inaugurated 
president of the United States. William R. King, the newly 
elected vice president, was absent, being then in Cuba, and 
ill. Unable to come to Washington, under a special provision 
of Congress, the oath of vice president was administered to 
him in Havana. He recovered sufficiently to reach his home 
in Alabama, and died there on the 18th day of April, 1853. 
Upon the day of the inauguration of Franklin Pierce as 
president, Senator Atchison was again elected president pro 
tempero of the Senate. By virtue of that office he became, 
upon the death of William R. King, on April 18th, 1853, 
vice president of the United States. That he was considered 
by the Senate to be vice president is evidence by a resolution 
introduced in that body on the 7th day of December, 1854, 
which read as follows: “‘That there be paid out of the contin- 
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gent fund to the Hon. David R. Atchison the difference be- 
tween the amount which he has already received as President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and the compensation of the Vice 
President, from the date of his election by the Senate as their 
President pro tempore to the commencement of the present 
Session, according to the practice which has heretofore pre- 
vailed.” 

“The Biographical Directory of the American Congress,”’ 
1774 to 1903, published by the government, in reference to 
the presidency pro tempore of the Senate held by Senator 
Atchison, says: ‘“This office made David R. Atchison Presi- 
dent of the United States during Sunday, March 4, 1849, as 
General Taylor was not sworn into office until the following 
day.”’ The last edition of the Directory, 1774 to 1927, in its 
biographical sketch of Senator Atchison, makes no reference 
to his having been president by virtue of his position as 
president pro tempore of the Senate. 

“The Dictionary Of American Biography,’’ Allen Johnson, 
editor, published 1928, to which reference has been made, 
concerning Senator Atchison’s tenure of the office of president 
pro tempore of the Senate, says: ‘‘By virtue of this position, 
it has been asserted that Atchison became President for one 
day, when the 4th of March, 1849, fell on Sunday and Zachary 
Taylor did not take the oath of office until the following day. 
But this has been shown to be without substantial founda- 
tion.”” Reference then follows to an article by George H. 
Haynes, published in The American Historical Review, 
October, 1925, entitled ‘‘President for A Single Day,’’ in 
which that writer contends that Atchison was not president 
on the 4th day of March, 1849. Evidently, the editor of ‘“The 
Dictionary Of American Biography” accepts the view of Mr. 
Haynes upon the matter as conclusive, no other citation being 
made. 

With the conclusions reached by Mr. Haynes I disagree, 
and among the authorities upon which I base my disagree- 
ment are the Constitution of the United States; Statute No. 1, 
of the first Congress of the United States, approved June 1, 
1789; chapter No. 8 of the second Congress of the United 
States, approved March Ist, 1792; the opinions expressed by 
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Daniel Webster, and other senators upon the floor of the 
Senate respecting the office of the president pro tempore; and 
upon the proceedings of the Senate, reported and published 
in the Congressional Globe and in The Journal Of The Senate. 

In his article referred to Mr. Haynes says: “‘Atchison’s 
term as Senator had expired with the ending of the Thirtieth 
Congress, Sunday, March 4th.”” In this Mr. Haynes is not 
particularly exact. Atchison’s term as senator in the thirtieth 
Congress expired with that Congress at mid-night, March 3rd, 
at which hour also expired the terms of James K. Polk and 
of George M. Dallas, as president and vice president, re- 
spectively. And Mr. Haynes further says, that on the 4th 
day of March, 1849, ‘Neither Atchison nor any one else was 
President of the Senate. That office was vacant.” 

The situation in the Government, the entire absence of 
any representative of the executive power, which Mr. Haynes 
views with apparent equanimity, very much disturbed Daniel 
Webster, as will appear by reference to his remarks made in 
the Senate of the United States on the 11th day of January, 
1817, upon the occasion of Senator Atchison’s election that 
day as president pro tempore of the Senate. Senator Webster 
declared the serious views he held of the situation that might 
result in the Government if there should be, at any time, no 
president pro tempore of the Senate in the event of the death, 
removal, resignation or inability both of the president and the 
vice president. Very dramatically he asked, ‘‘What would 
become of the Government?’ It was to avoid this possible 
exigency, against which the Senate had many times previously 
guarded, that on the 2nd day of March, 1849, with the expira- 
tion of the terms of President Polk and Vice President Dallas 
near at hand, the Vice President withdrew from the Senate 
for the remainder of his term, and Senator Atchison was 
immediately thereupon chosen president pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

In the Senate, Thursday, March 1, 1849, Vice President 
Dallas, as it is reported both in the Congressional Globe and 
in The Journal Of The Senate, “‘notified the Senate that he 
would at one o’clock to-morrow, by retiring from the Chair 
for the remainder of the Session, afford the usual opportunity 
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for the election of a President pro tempore,”’ and on the follow- 
ing day, Friday, March 2, 1849, the Vice President addressed 
the Senate as follows: ‘Gentlemen of the Senate: The close 
of my official term being near at hand, I conform to an estab- 
lished and convenient practice by withdrawing from the 
deliberations of this body, and thus creating the opportunity 
for the choice of a Temporary President.”” And, continuing, 
as it is reported in The Globe, on motion of Senator Benton, 
and by unanimous consent, it was resolved, ‘“‘That the Hon. 
David R. Atchison be appointed President of the Senate pro 
tempore,” and it was, further, ordered, ‘““That the Secretary 
of the Senate inform the President of the United States, and 
the House of Representatives that the Hon. David R. Atchison 
has been appointed President ‘of the Senate pro tempore.” 

Can it be reasonably assumed that in so small a body of 
men as the Senate then comprised, assembled within the 
narrow chamber which we know as the court room of the 
Supreme Court, with the term of the thirtieth Congress to 
expire at midnight on the following day, that there was a 
senator present who did not know that the term of Senator 
Atchison as a senator in the thirtieth Congress was to expire 
at that hour, and that he had been re-elected for the term of 
six years that would immediately begin upon the expiration 
of the thirtieth Congress? As long ago as the 9th of February, 
preceding, his credentials as a senator elected to succeed 
himself had been received and accepted by the Senate. And 
can it be assumed, without descending to absurdity, that 
Senator Benton, of Missouri, upon whose motion Senator 
Atchison had been chosen president pro tempore, did not 
know that the term of his Missouri colleague was to expire 
on the following day, as a senator in the thirtieth Congress, 
and that he had been re-elected for the term immediately to 
begin? 

The Senate was occupying its time with very poor busi- 
ness, if it received the resignation of Vice President Dallas on 
the afternoon of March 2nd, for the sole and only purpose that 
it might elect a president pro tempore of the Senate, and 
then proceeded to elect to that office a senator who could 

not legally act beyond the hour of mid-night on the following 
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day, and the termination of whose office as president pro 
tempore of the Senate at that hour would leave the Govern- 
ment of the United States without a representative of the 
executive power until General Taylor, the president elect, 
should be inaugurated on March 5th! And if Congress, in 
establishing the order of the presidential succession, consid- 
ered it advisable to have a president pro tempore of the 
Senate who could succeed to the powers and duties of a 
president who had assumed office, was it not of greater con- 
cern to provide against possible chaos in the Government 
in the case of president elect who had not assumed the office 
of president? If the Senate intended to elect a president pro 
tempore for the one day only that remained of the session, it is 
obvious that Vice President Dallas labored under unnecessary 
anxiety when he retired for the expressly stated purpose, that 
the Senate might conform to an “established and convenient 
practice in the choice of a Temporary President.”” And what 
should be said of the action of the Senate in the matter? 
Under the view of Mr. Haynes, the inescapable deduction is 
that a Senate which included Daniel Webster and other great 
Constitutional lawyers, present upon the withdrawal of Vice 
President Dallas and assisting in the election of Senator 
Atchison, was engaged in ‘‘child’s play,”’ or was ignorant of 
the Constitutional limitations surrounding Senator Atchison, 
which Mr. Haynes believes that he has discovered and which 
he appears to assert with absolute confidence! 

The fourth clause of the third section of the first article 
of the Constitution of the United States declares that ‘‘the 
Vice President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally divided,”’ 
and in the succeeding clause it is declared that ‘“The Senate 
shall choose their other officers and also a President pro 
tempore in the absence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States.”’ 

Though the Senate has invariably elected as its presi- 
dents pro tempore members of that body, it is clear that there 
is no Constitutional inhibition against the election of a presi- 
dent pro tempore a person not a member of the Senate. Tf 
the president of the Senate, under the Constitutional provi- 
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sion, is not a senator, is there inconsistency in declaring that 
the temporary president may not be a Senator? Mr. Justice 
Story declared that there “is no novelty in the appointment 
of a person to preside as speaker who is not a constituent 
member of the body over which he is to preside.” The Con- 
stitution leaves the Senate as free in the election of its presi- 
dent pro tempore as it does in the election of its secretary. 
Mr. Justice Story, writing in 1833, in his ‘Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States’’ concerning the powers 
of the Senate to choose its other officers and a president pro 
tempore, said: “It has grown into a general practice for the 
Vice President to vacate the Senatorial Chair a short time 
before the termination of each Session, in order to enable the 
Senate to choose a President pro tempore who might already 
be in office if the Vice President in the recess should be called 
to the Chair of State. The practice is founded in wisdom 
and sound policy, as it immediately provides for an exigency 
which may well be expected at any time, and prevents the 
choice from being influenced by temporary excitements or 
intrigues arising from the actual existence of a vacancy.” 

And Mr. Haynes appears to recognize no difference in 
the status as a senator of Senator Atchison, who had been 
elected to succeed himself, and whose credentials of election 
had been filed with the Senate, from the status, let us say, 
of Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, who had failed of re- 
election, and to whose seat Senator Elect James Cooper was 
entitled at the instant that the thirtieth Congress terminated, 
subject only to his taking the oath or affirmation, which, 
according to the provisions of Statute No. 1, of the first Con- 
gress, approved June 1, 1789, shall be administered to each 
‘Senator who shall hereafter be elected, previous to his taking 
his seat.” Had Senator Elect Cooper presented himself at 
the bar of the Senate after the hour of mid-night, March 3rd; 
assuming that his credentials of election had been approved 
and accepted, and demanded that the oath or affirmation as 
provided for in the Statute be administered to him, is it not 
clear that “‘Senator Cooper could have taken his seat?” 

That the Senate which was in session through all the 
night of March 3rd, and adjourned sine die, at about seven 
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o’clock on Sunday morning, March 4th., 1849, believed that 
upon Senator Atchison as president pro tempore at the hour 
of mid-night devolved all the powers of the president of the 
United States, is, I submit, quite clear upon reference to the 
pages of the Congressional Globe, which ‘record the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate during that night. 

In the course of his remarks, in which he voiced the 
opinion also expressed by Senators Cass, Allen, Borland, and 
other senators, that the Senate could not legally sit after 
mid-night, Senator Turney, of Tennessee, said: ‘At the very 
moment that the 3rd. of March terminated, at that very 
instant we were without a Chief Magistrate, and all the 
powers pertaining to that office fell upon the Presiding Officer 
of this body.’’ With a Senate disputatious, as, fortunately, 
all senates are disputatious, there was no dissent to the view 
here expressed by Senator Turney. 

The legislation which chiefly engaged the Senate through 
that all night session was the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill, which had been amended in the Senate on motion of 
Senator Walker, of Wisconsin, by inserting provision for the 
temporary government of California and New Mexico. Upon 
the return of the bill to the House, the Walker provision was 
there amended by inserting the principles of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, ‘‘the substance of which,’’ declared President Polk, in 
his Diary of March 3rd., “was to declare all the laws of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico in force in those territories before 
the acquisition by the United States to continue in force until 
altered or amended by Congress. The effect of the Amend- 
ment was to sanction the laws of Mexico abolishing slavery, 
and to sanction every other obnoxious law of that Republic.” 

With the spectre of the slavery question stalking through 
the Senate, would the supporters or the opponents of the 
House amendment had they doubted the capacity of David 
R. Atchison to continue as presiding officer after the expira- 
tion of his term as a senator in the thirtieth Congress, have 
hesitated to suggest his resignation? And if Senator Atchi- 
son’s disability arose, as Mr. Haynes appears to believe, be- 
cause he had not renewed his oath as a Senator, that disability 
could have been within an instant removed by the administra- 
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tion of the oath. Senator Atchison was strongly opposed to 
the House amendment, and had there existed in his mind, or 
in the opinion of any other opponent of it, doubt of his con- 
tinued capacity to preside, it is seemingly very certain that 
he would have resigned as president pro tempore. 


But here the question may be fairly asked, upon what 
theory of constitutional right did the Senate decide that it 
possessed the capacity to proceed with legislaticn after the 
hour of mid-night, March 3rd.? No doubt, upon that wise 
provision of the Constitution of the United States which 
preserves the Government against annihilation every four 
years, by giving to two-thirds of the Senate all the powers that 
the entire Senate possesses. Clearly, I think it may be as- 
sumed, that Daniel Webster and other great constitutional 
lawyers who were in the Senate chamber that night, believed 
that although one-third of the Senate’s membership had 
expired at mid-night, the two-thirds remaining membership 
was unaffected in its power to legislate. The capacity of 
Senator Atchison to continue as presiding officer of the Senate 
appeared to them, no doubt, equally clear. On the afterncon 
of the previous day he had been by the entire Senate un- 
animously chosen president pro tempore. The subsequent 
expiration of the terms of one-third of the senators, inclusive 
of his own term, he having been re-elected to succeed him- 
self, and his credentials of election having been received and 
accepted by the Senate, could not affect his office of president 
pro tempore of the Senate. Whether Senator Atchison could 
exercise the privileges and the duties of a senator after the 
expiration of his term in the thirtietii Congress until he had 
taken the oath as senator in the thirty-first Congress, is quite 
another question. Statute No. 1, of the first Congress, ap- 
proved June 1, 1789, entitled “AN ACT to regulate the time 
and manner of administering certain oaths,” among other 
things, provides as follows: ‘The President of the Senate 
for the time being shall also administer the said cath or affirma- 
tion to each Senator who shall hereafter be elected, previous 
to his taking his seat, and in any future case of the President 
of the Senate who shall not have taken the said oath or affirma- 
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tion the same shall be administered to him by any one of the 
members of the Senate.” 

A close and interpretative reading of the Statute above 
quoted will show that it absolutely destroys Mr. Haynes’ 
contention that Senator Atchison’s office of president pro 
tempore of the Senate had expired because his term as senator 
in the preceding Congress had expired. Observe the provi- 
sion that is made: ‘in any future case of the President of the 
Senate who shall not have taken the said oath or affirmation.” 
That it was the intent and purpose of Congress to declare 
that the office of president of the Senate would survive and 
exist under a previous election thereto although the adminis- 
tration of the oath of a senator should be required subse- 
quently is here established beyond all reasonable controversy. 

With seeming confidence that Senator Atchison’s office 
of president pro tempore had expired, Mr. Haynes refers to 
the proceedings in the Senate on March 5th., 1849, and because 
he finds that the oath of a senator was administered to Senator 
Atchison, and that he was appointed president pro tempore 
of the Senate he forthwith declares that on Sunday, March 
4th., 1849, the office of president pro tempore of the Senate 
was vacant. The provisions of Statute No. 1, of the first 
Congress, to which we have above referred, respecting the 
office of the president pro tempore, very clearly shows that 
the office may exist independently of the oath required of a 
senator, and that the oath of a senator, as in the case here 
considered, could not be administered by the president pro 
tempore to each senator who had not taken the same, until 
it had been first administered to himself. Very properly, 
therefore, and conforming with the requirements of the 
Statute, the oath of a senator was administered to Senator 
Atchison, and he, again having been appointed president pro 
tempore of the Senate, administered the oath to the senators 
elect present. 

And now as to the renewed appointment of Senator 
Atchison as president pro tempore of the Senate: article 
1, section 3, clause 4, of the Constitution of the United States, 
provides that ‘‘the Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice Presi- 
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dent, or when he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States.”” Upon the assembling of the Senate, March 
5, 1849, there was no vice president of the United States; 
within the meaning of the Constitution the vice president 
was “absent.” The election of a president pro tempore was 
required. The procedure would have been precisely the 
same had there been no interruption in the terms of Con- 
gress, inclusive of Senator Atchison’s term as a senator, and 
if there had been no change in the presidential administration. 
The records of the proceedings of the Senate with respect to 
the election of the president pro tempore invariably show 
compliance with the Constitutional provision, that he shall 
be chosen ‘in the absence of the Vice President.” 

It is upon the proceedings in the Senate, March 5, 1849, 
that Mr. Haynes relies to support his case. These proceed- 
ings, considered with relation to the Constitution and the 
laws of Congress, and the well-established rule and practice 
of the Senate respecting the election of the president pro 
tempore, as the rule and practice then existed, very effectively 
disprove the views of Mr. Haynes, and establish the correct- 
ness of ‘The Biographical Directory of the American Con- 
gress,’ 1774 to 1903, that ‘The office of President of the 
Senate pro tempore made David R. Atchison President of the 
United States during Sunday, March 4th., 1849,” and, I sub- 
mit, further, that he was president of the United States on 
March 5th., 1849, until about thirty minutes after 11 o’clock, 
in the fore-noon, at which time he administered the oath of 
vice president to Millard Fillmore, preceding the inaugura- 
tion of General Taylor as president. 
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NATHAN CHAPMAN KOUNS 
BY ROBERT F. WALKER 


Almost forty years have elapsed since Nathan Chapman 
Kouns died at Fulton, Missouri. His wide learning and 
literary attainments entitle him to a lasting place on the 
scroll of Missouri authors. Aside from his well earned fame 
in letters a few short and simple annals will suffice to chronicle 
his life story. 

His first paternal ancestor in this country, of whom the 
records of his family bear witness, was from Strassburg and 
came to America with one of the colonies sent by Lord Balti- 
more under his son, Calvert, to locate the settlement of 
Chesapeake Bay in the name of Maryland and to found the 
city of Baltimore. One of the descendants of this first Kouns 
came to Missouri, probably with Daniel Boone, when this 
territory was under the dominion of Spain. He located in 
Callaway county, which was named for Captain James Calla- 
way, one of Boone’s grandsons. A descendant of this Kouns 
was Nathan Kouns, the father of the subject of this sketch, 
who for many years was a practicing physician in Fulton 
and the surrounding country. The confidence reposed in 
him by the people in the wide area of his professional life is 
one of the cherished traditions of that section. 

His son was born at Fulton in 1833. Educational op- 
oprtunities at that time were meagre. Private schools were 
principally elementary and such training as young Kouns 
obtained was from private tutors. He had made such pro- 
gress when he was eighteen years of age, especially in Greek 
and Latin, as to enable him to enter St. Charles College, from 
which he was graduated in 1852. He then entered a law 
office and after three years of private study was admitted to 
the bar. He practiced law intermittently, giving more of his 
time until the Civil war to the classics and to treatises upon 
government and patristic literature. Deeply imbued with 
Calhoun’s doctrines on the rights of the states, as set forth 
in his “Dissertation on Government,’”’ he enlisted in the 
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Confederate army and continued in the service until the 
war was closed. He opened a law office in Fulton upon his 
return but devoting, as he had always done, more time to 
Homer, Hesiod, Virgil and Horace, than Blackstone and Kent. 
Persons seeking legal aid sought other counsel. He had been 
writing short stories and at times articles on the history of 
the early Christian church for a number of years after the 
Civil war. I have endeavored to obtain copies of some of 
these but have not been able to do so, many of the publica- 
tions in which his articles appeared having ceased to exist 
and their files have not been preserved. 

Failing at the law he established a newspaper at Fulton, 
called ‘Fair Play.’’ The prejudices engendered by the Civil 
war had not sufficiently subsided to enable one to successfully 
conduct a paper in that locality, the editorial expressions of 
which ran counter to public opinion. His personal views, 
therefore, as to what he deemed fair play, especially when he 
devoted more time to his individual ideas, as to religion and 
politics than to current events and live issues, soon resulted 
in his venture proving a failure. 

He then removed to Jefferson City and after a few years 
of unsuccessful efforts to establish himself in his profession 
he was elected librarian of the Supreme Court law library. 
The favor of Fortuna could not have resulted in conferring 
upon him a greater blessing. He reveled in the learning of the 
black letter reports with which the library (due to the selec- 
tion of some of the earlier judges) was replete. This state- 
ment finds its confirmation in his having transcribed in his 
own microscopic handwriting one of the earliest English nisi 
prius reports, that of Clayton, covering the period of Eng- 
land's judicial history from 1631 to 1651. Aside from the 
record of interesting cases in this report it contains a learned 
address by the compiler to the judges. This address, which 
may be termed a preface, abounds in historical references 
and apt quotations from literature and the fountains of the 
law. 

Mr. Koun’s crowning work, however, and the one which 
should entitle him to immortality with the lovers of literature 
and those interested in the early history of the Christian 
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church, is ‘“‘Arius, the Libyan.” It was first printed by D. 
Appleton and Company, New York City, in 1883. There 
was a second printing by the same publishers in 1922. Arius, 
as the schoolmen well know, was, in the primitive Christian 
church, the presbyter of Alexandria. Woven into the annals 
of his life by Kouns, much of which is fact rather than fiction, 
are the plain and simple story of the love and domestic life 
of Arius’ father and mother and that of his own life and his 
wife, Theckla. These idyllic stories are supplemented by a 
review presented in a most pleasing manner of the causes 
leading up to the engrafting of Christianity upon paganism 
by Constantine; the consequent convening by him of the 
Council of Nicaea, in 325, A. D., which gave ecclesiastical 
as well as royal approval to the doctrine of the Trinity. To 
this Arius did not subscribe. While not denying the divinity 
of Christ, he insisted, against most violent opposition, that 
Christ was not co-existent with God the father, but had been 
created by the latter for the mission he performed. For this 
difference of opinion he was deprived of his holy office and 
excommunicated. History records his reinstatement by 
Constantine and his sudden death, supposedly from poison, 
soon thereafter. 

To one who has given but cursory consideration to what 
is termed the ‘Literature of the Fathers of the Church,” the 
extent of the learning manifested in ‘Arius’ may not be 
apparent; but it will readily appear upon a review of that 
literature. The individual opinions of the author, many 
times expressed, indicate a leaning to Christian socialism. 
Whether, as Kouns concludes, the union of Church and State 
tended to the corruption of the one and increased the op- 
portunities for oppression by the other, do not demand a 
solution in a review of the literary and historical features of 
his book. We are concerned, therefore, with the purity of 
thought, literary style and historical accuracy of this book 
more than with the conclusions of its author. Its literary 
merits are evident and as the years go by it will continue to 
be read, not by many perhaps, but by those who will find 
it a ready repository for many historical facts not accessible 
except in the Latin tomes of patristic literature. 
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Among Mr. Kouns’ papers there was discovered, after 
his death, the manuscript of a dramatic poem in blank verse, 
entitled “‘Benedict Arnold.” Aside from the central figure 
the dramatis personae include the members of Arnold’s family, 
generals of the colonial army, Talleyrand, Major Andre 
and the aides and orderlies of Arnold and the other colonial 
officers. The stirring events which characterized. the history 
of the colonies before and at the time of Arnold's betrayal of 
his trust are portrayed in faultless measure and with a reason- 
able regard for the accepted history of the period. But slight 
reference is made to Arnold’s misuse of funds entrusted to his 
care for the purpose of purchasing supplies for the army 
while he was in command at Philadelphia, which caused his 
reprimand by Washington and inflamed Arnold’s anger 
against the latter. The scenes portrayed are located at West 
Point, to which he had been transferred at his urgent request, 
as was afterwards developed, to enable him to more readily 
surrender the post to the British forces. 

The moving cause of Arnold’s treason, as Kouns defines 
it, was first his feeling that his gallant services theretofore 
rendered for the colonies were not appreciated and his lack 
of money to satisfy his extravagant tastes. A pleasing love 
story, touchingly told, is that of Major Andre and Honoria, 
Arnold’s daughter. The former, who was to be the medium 
through which the surrender of the post was to be effected, 
is shown to have been more earnestly interested in an attempt 
to promote Arnold’s material interests than to weaken the 
force of the colonial army. Andre’s capture, however, with 
the incriminating evidence that he was a British spy frustrated 
the entire scheme and caused Arnold's precipitate flight to a 
British man-of-war. His remorse thereafter at his perfidy 
is depicted in words burdened with agony in his interview with 
Talleyrand, when the latter, upon contemplating refuge in 
this country, sought Arnold to request letters from him to 
prominent Americans. From a literary standpoint this 
drama merits approval. 

Mr. Kouns wrote another novel entitled ‘Dorcas, the 
Daughter of Faustina,’’ which was first published in 1884. 
It presents, in a picturesque and, in the main, historically 
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correct manner, the life and worship of the primitive Christians 
during the reign of Constantine. The historical facts em- 
bodied in the story are claimed to have been obtained from 
inscriptions in the Catacombs. The story covers a period 
during the revival of interest in the Christian religion—despite 
the engrafting of paganism thereon—which is woven around 
the lives of Dorcas, a daughter of a Christian martyr, and 
her lover, Marcellus, son of a Roman prefect, who through 
the influence of Dorcas became a convert to her faith and 
finally her husband and a presbyter in the primitive Christian 
church. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF SPANISH LOUISIANA, 1785 


EDITED BY A. P. NASATIR 


Below is to be found in English translation a Spanish 
account of the geography of Spanish Louisiana, particularly 
of upper Louisiana. It was drawn up by, or at least on order 
of, Governor-General Estevan Miro at the request of the 
Comandante-General of the Provincias Internas. It contains 
an especially excellent account of the geography and of the 
Indians as known in 1785. Our knowledge of the geography 
of the Spanish Louisiana is contained in maps prior to 1763 or 
later ones in the 1790s. Although this account does not add 
much to the sum total of knowledge that was known to the 
French, it is an account which is very competent, and falls, 
chronologically, between the maps of the French and of the 
later Spanish and American explorers. As far as the writer 
is aware this document, an original draft found in the Louisiana 
Collection of the Bancroft Library at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, has never been published or heretofore cited in printed 
works. The translation follows closely the original text and 
no attempt has been made to present a smooth or polished 
version. The letter requesting that this account be prepared 
has been included as “Document I.’’—The Editor. 


DOCUMENT NUMBER I 
PHELIPE DE NEVE TO ESTEVAN MIRO, DECEMBER 18, 1783. 


My dear Sir:' This government and commandancy- 
general under my charge and because of their location border- 
ing on the frontier of that province and the unknown countries 
which are peopled by different nations of heathen Indians 
to the North and Northeast, may find itself in the necessity 
of making some entrance therein from the provinces of New 
Mexico and Texas in order to safeguard our settlements 
against the designs of any foreign nation, and to win over 
and attract to your party and religion the numerous heathen 


IMS. in the Bancroft Library. 
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tribes which inhabit such extensive territories, and to estab- 
lish communication from these dominions with New Cal- 
ifornia, as his Majesty has ordered in the royal cedula of 
August 22, 1776. However, for this project, as for such 
others as may prove of benefit to our discoveries and conquests 
toward the North of this continent, the information which 
may be forthcoming from any travellers who have gone into 
those regions will be very valuable. Not doubting that in 
those archives there are papers which will ffer information 
not only as to what has been referred to above, but likewise 
the location of the settlements corresponding to that Cap- 
taincy-general and those of the English as also the tribes of 
Indians who may depend upon them, I beg of your Lordship 
that you forward me evidence of all that which you may con- 
sider useful, accompanying such data with a map which will 
facilitate their interpretation. By these documents which 
I expect to be favored by your Lordship, I shall be able to 
form a concept of the vast countries which continue beyond 
the provinces of New Mexico and Texas; of those which lie 
between that of Louisiana and the Californias, those which 
still remain for us to reconnoiter. The connections which I 
can make between such data and the news I already have in 
my office will enable me to proceed with intelligence in the 
circumstances that may present themselves. I trust this 
matter will merit the attention of your Lordship. I remain 
subject to your will and anxious to please you in whatever 
you may wish to employ me, for it is my desire to serve and 
that our Lord may preserve you many years. Arispe,? De- 
cember 18, 1780. 


Your most devoted servant kisses the hand of your Lord- 
ship. 
Phelipe de Neve*® (Rubric) 
Senor Don Estevan Miro.‘ 


tArispe was selected as capital of the Provincias Internas in 1780 and 
confirmed by royal order on February 12, 1782 (or 1783). 

*Phelipe de Neve, Governor of the Californias, 1775-1782, Comandante- 
Inspector appointed July 12, 1782. Comandante General de los Provincias 
Internas, 1783, until his death in 1784. 


‘Estevan Miro, Governor General of Louisiana, 1784-1791. 
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DOCUMENT NUMBER II 
(MIRO) TO RENGLE, DECEMEER 12, 1785. 


My dear Sir:' Under the date of July 12, last, your 
Lordship enclosed to me a copy of a letter from Don Felipe 
de Neve, dated December 18, 1783,? in which he asks me for 
information that he thinks can be found in the archives of 
this capital so as to acquaint the commandancy-general with 
the Indian nations that border on these (the) Provincias 
Internas, for the purpose of acting skillfully in the under- 
takings and projects which His Majesty has ordered put into 
practice, sending with the reports a map (plano) which may 
aid his better understanding. 


I am very sorry not to be able to satisfy Your Lordship’s 
desires to the full extent in the last matter since the French 
governor did not leave'any map in this office when he gave 
up this province except that (one) of the course of the Mis- 
sissippi with the settlements that nation had made, but with 
out any depth or explanation of the land on either (both) 
sides, particularly on the west, which might have given in- 
formation concerning the nations that border on the Pro- 
vincias Internas. 


However, I shall give Your Lordship a detailed report 
according to local knowledge and the information I have been 


able to acquire during the time that I have had the honor of 
commanding this province. 


The mouth of the Mississippi (river) is found at 29 de- 
grees, 7 minutes, North Latitude in the Gulf of Mexico; about 
thirty-two leagues* from up the river on the east shore is New 
Orleans, capital of the province of Louisiana. 


'1This is a draft of Miro’s letter to Antonio Rengel, Comandant of the 
Provincias Internas. 


?MS, in the Bancroft Library. 


tAccording to Mackay there are 25 leagues to a degree. Annie H. Abel(ed.) 
‘*‘Mackay’s Table of Distances,’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII. 
According to Major Amos Stoddard, New Orleans was situated 109 miles from 
the sea (following the meandering of the river) in 29° 57’ 27” north latitude, and 
90° 17’ 37” west longitude. A. Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive 
of Louisiana (Philadelphia, 1812), 151. 
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Sixty leagues farther up, on the west shore, is found the 
Colorado River* by which one goes to Natchitoches, a district 
which borders on the province of Texas (the Texans). From 
the entrance of the Colorado River there is not more than 
twelve leagues to the mouth of the Ouachita® which by way 
of the former (Red River) empties into the Mississippi. 
Between the Colorado and the Ouachita are the great and 
small Cados or Caudachos,’ Yatasee,* Adaes, Natchitoches, 
R4pido,’ Pacamais,'’ Alibamones," Chactos,'? Ochanias," 
Biloxis and several others of less importance in the land of 
(the) Atak-apas and Opeluzds," which are the nations that 
border immediately on the aformentioned province of Texas 
on this (that) side. 


Continuing up the Mississippi from the mouth (junction) 
of the Colorado, a hundred and eighty leagues farther up 
stream we find the river of San Francisco de Arkansds on the 
same west shore. Twelve leagues up this (river) is the fort 
of Carlos III,"* between which and the Mississippi at varying 
distances are found the Arkansds nation divided into three 


‘Red River, about 350 miles from the sea. Ibid., 165. It joins the Missis- 
sippi below 31°, ibid, 184. 

‘Natchitoche, situated 31° 46’ north latitude, ibid, 187. Concerning this 
post as a frontier post, see Herbert E. Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres and the 
Louisiana-Texas frontier, 1768-1780 (two volumes, Cleveland, 1914) and Bolton, 
Tezas in the Middle Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1915). 

*Washita. 

7Cadodacho. 

8Yatasi. 

*Possibly the Indians of Rapide. 

1°Pacana(?) 

NAlibamu. 

“Choctaw. 

13 ? 

“See Stoddard, op. cit., 180 ff. 

“Concerning these Indian tribes, consult Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres, 
and F. W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians, (Washington, 1910— 
Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 30). John R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the 
Lower Mississippi Vatley and Adjacent Coast of Gulf of Mexico. (Washington, 
1911)—Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin, 43). John Sibley, Historical Sketches of 
the Several Indian Tribes in Louisiana South of the Arkansas, and Between the 
Mississippi and Rio Grande. Annals of Congress, Ninth Session, Second Series, 
Appendix, 1976—et seq., and same in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
I, 721 ff, 

4#On this post, see Berquin, Du Vallon, Vue de la Colonie, and P. Pitman, 
The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi, (Ed. by F. H. 
Hodder, Cleveland, 1906.) 
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villages,'’ the Ogapas,'* the Otouy, and the Tulimas. Follow- 
ing the course of'this river, over (about) a hundred leagues 
up stream are the settlements of the Little Osages,'® who are 


the only nations that I know in this region who border on the 
kingdom of New Spain. 


Ascending the Mississippi to its source there are no other 
settlements but those of Santa Genoveva?® and San Luis, five 
hundred leagues from this capital on the west shore, twenty 
leagues distant one from the other. 


At St. Louis, by order of His Excellency, the Conde de 
O’Reylly,2! presents are given every year to the Sius,” Big 
Osages, Ayues,* Cancés,* Panis,2> Mahas,?® Sacs, Autoc- 
datas,’ Hotés,”8 Little Osages, Misuris, Renards,?® Kaskakias. 

Farther up is found the Missouri River, which having its 
source in the mountains of the New Kingdom of Mexico, it 
becomes necessary for me to give a detailed account not only 
of its course, but also of the rivers that flow into it. 


The Missouri is a large river which flows from the north- 
east, one quarter to the East,*° and empties into the Miss- 
issippi five leagues above St. Louis, the chief Spanish settle- 
ment of Ilinoa at 4C degrees north latitude, more or less. It 
is extremely swift and full of falls (Ileno de baxos por todas) 


\78ee Sibley, op. cit., 1087-1088 (Arkansas Indians), 

'sQuapaw. 

1%See Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres and the Louisiana-Tezxas Frontier, 1768- 
1780, and Elliot Coues, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. 

2°Ste. Genevieve, Missouri. 

2t1Many more tribes than those listed here received presents at St. Louis. 
Compare this list with the lists given in translation in Louis Houck, Spanish 
Regimé in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), I, 44-45, 141-148. Same, Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections, XVIII, 229-301, 358-368. Concerning these tribes, see 
Hodge, op. cit; Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley (Cleveland, 
1911); Perrin du Lac, Voyages dans des Deux Louisianes (Paris 1806),Ch. XXIV. 

22Sioux. 

Towa. 

Kansas or Kaw. 

2Pawnee. 

2#Omaha. 

270ctoctata (Oto). 

28Otos. 

2?Fox Indians. 

80°The Missouri comes from the northwest. ‘The Missouri comes from the 
West Northwest and, in some places from the northwest.’’ Trudeau's, ‘ Descrip- 


tion of Upper Missouri’ (Annie H. Abel, ed.), Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, VIII, 157. 
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every where. Navigation on it is dangerous for this reason 
and because the palisades which enclose these falls make the 
current swifter, so that there is hardly a passage for a canoe 
in the rapids. Its channel changes every year. 


In all the time in which trading has been going on along 
the Missouri no one had ever gone higher up than the river 
of the Sius, about two hundred leagues from the mouth of the 
former.*! Nevertheless, later reports of the Riis or Arricares 
Indians,” assert that two hundred leagues beyond their villages 
is a rather large cascade (fall) which drops (down) from a high 
mountain, which they call ‘La Montafia” (the mountain), 
and (the mountain) which sings, doubtless because of the 
noise that the water makes. 


Before going on I must mention that the chain of moun- 
tains that starts (que toma) from Santa Fé, a little to the 
east of it, and which goes to the province of Quivera accord- 
ing to report, forms the high lands between New Mexico and 
this region. Many of the rivers that rise to the east of these 
mountains empty into the Arkansas River, of which I spoke 
above, and the greater number into the Missouri. Those 
that rise to the west (flow) into the River of the North, or 
Brabo,* which, as you know, empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Missouri cuts this chain of mountains to the north of the 
source of the aforesaid River Brabo, verging towards the west, 
a quadrant to the northwest, and according to all signs this 
is the region where the cataract or cascade is formed, of which 
the Arricaras speaks. Passing these mountains, it should 
flow as far as the other chain of mountains which passes be- 
tween the Colorado River and the province of Teguayo.™ 


The rivers to the east of this mountain, to the north of 
Teguayo, must empty into the Missouri which, as it seems, 
has its source here, because to the west of these mountains, 


"Cp. Pittman, Present State of European Settlements, 30-31; Le Page du 
Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane (Paris, 1758), I, 323. 

sArickara. See Charles E. Deland, Aborigines of South Dakota, South 
Dakota Historical Collections 111. 

*Rio Grande. 

*Perhaps Miro is visioning a river similar to that which is followed by the 
Missouri—platte. Regarding Teguayo, see article in Hodge, Handbook, op. cit., 
II, 718. 
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the sea or the Bay of the West almost washes its base (bajia 
guasi sic su pie). 

Two leagués from the mouth of the Missouri is a place 
called Agua Fria.** It is a cliff about a half league in width 
washed by the Missouri on the right. It must be about two 
hundred feet high and in spots has a fairly gentle slope. On 
its summit there is a pasture (meadow) with land good enough 
to establish a settlement. 

From Agua Fria to the Portage of the Sius*® they reckon 
two leagues. This place is a meadow a quarter of a league 
from the Missouri on the left shore, about a league and a half 
in width, which reaches to the shore of the Mississippi. It 
has good soil and is suitable for cultivation. 


Two leagues from the Portage of the Sius there is a coal 
mine* which can be exploited at little cost. 


From the coal mine to Punta Cortada on the left shore 
of the Missouri is another two leagues. 


From Punta Cortada to the channel called by the French 
“Del Pensamiento,”’ is reckoned as seventeen leagues. At 
this spot empties a river called La Lutra,*” navigable for 
canoes in the dry season for thirty or forty leagues. At the 
end of this aforesaid distance, there is found at ten or twelve 
leagues, the Haba (Haha?) river, at fifty leagues from St. 
Louis. 

From the channel ‘Del Pensamiento” to the River 
Gasconnade® is reckoned as two leagues. 

The Gasconnade is a large river about thirty leagues 
from the mouth of the Missouri on the right shore, navigable 
in the season of the lowest water to fifty leagues and in the 


%Aguas Frias—Coldwater. For a sketch of this place, see Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, Saint Ferdinand de Florissant (Chicago, 1923); American State 
Papers, Public Lands, II, 612; Edmund Flagg, The Far West, in Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, XXVI, 260; Thwaites, Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, I, 17, 25; V, 392-393. 

**Portage des Sioux. Flagg, as above, 120-121, 289-293; Stoddard, Sketches, 
223. 
saThis is probably La Charbonniére. See Flagg, op. cit., 262-263. 
s7Loutre, or Otter river, originates near the Audrain-Callaway county 
border and enters the Missouri in Montgomery county, opposite present site 
of Hermann. 

*sGasconade flows northward and enters the Missouri in Gasconade county 
at the present side of Gasconade. ’ 
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highest water to more than a hundred and twenty. About 
thirty leagues from its mouth, it comes very close to the 
marshes of one of the branches of the Maramek (a river which 
empties into the Mississippi six leagues below St. Louis). 
From the Gasconnade River to the Grand Osages is reckoned 
at ten leagues. 

Forty leagues from the entrance of the Missouri on the 
right shore of the river, is found the River of the Grand 
Osages,*® a fairly large river. It flows from the west, a quad- 
rant to the northwest, and one can ascend it to the village of 
the Grand Osages located about a hundred and twenty leagues 
from Missouri, but fairly high water is needed to do this, since 
in low water it is not possible to go beyond the River Nianga,*° 
which contributes a considerable amount of water to that of 
the Grand Osages. The current in the latter river is very 
rapid, a condition that arises from a number of islands and 
falls that are in it. The large number of rivers that flow 
into it make it subject to great freshets (avenidas), until it 
reaches its branch (fork) fifteen leagues below the village of 
the Grand Osages, where it ends, there are ninety-eight islands. 

Three leagues farther upstream than the River of the 
Grand Osages on the left bank is a small river called the 
Cedros (Cedar) from the fact of having that kind of tree, 
which regularly are two or two and a half brazas (twelve to 
fifteen feet) in circumference. 


From the River of the Grand Osages to the River of the 
Mine® is reckoned as twenty leagues. This river is small and 
is on the right side of the Missouri. They call it the River 
of the Mine because of the many salt springs that flow into it 


ssaLewis and Clark say thirty-three miles. Elliot Coues, History of the 
Expedition under the Command of Lewis and Clark. gives the entrance of the 
Gasconade river at 100 miles from the mouth of the Missouri and the Osage 
river at 133. I, 9-11. See also, Brackenridge, Table of Distances, in Thwaites 
(ed.), Early Western Travels, V1, 164. 

*The Osage river is the most important tributary of the Missouri below 
the Kansas river. It is over 500 miles in length and enters the Missouri below 
Jefferson City (near Osage City). It forms the boundary line between Cole 
and Osage counties, Missouri. It rises in Kansas. 

‘°The Niangua enters the Osage in Caniden county. 

“Cedar river enters the Missouri in Callaway county, opposite Jefferson 
City. 

«“Lamine river enters the Missouri in Cooper county, just above Boonville. 
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from the banks. From the River of the Mine to Charat6n 
is reckoned as eight leagues. 


They call the two equal sized rivers that flow into the 
Missouri from its left side farther up, four leagues apart, 
Charat6n.* They are very near the River of the Frayles,“ 
which empties into the Mississippi eighty leagues upstream 
from St. Louis, five hundred eighty leagues distant from 
New Orleans. From Charatén to the Rio Grande* is reckoned 
eight leagues. 


This (Rio Grande River) flows a distance of about three 
hundred leagues, paralleling (costeando) the Missouri for 
thirty or forty leagues up to beyond the Arricarés. It comes 
very near to the River of the Friars,“ since from the great 
island that is eighty leagues up this river one can get in two 
days’ marching to the Rio Grande and from here in two more 
to the Missouri. From the Rio Grande to the River de Cams 
or Cancés*’ there are thirty-four leagues. 


The Cancés is one hundred and eight leagues from the 
mouth of the Missouri on its right bank. In high water one 
can ascend it to the village of the Republic (Aldea de la 
Republica)* or Panis, which the Indians call Maniguacci 
or the Eyes of the Partridge (Ojos de Perdiz). Farther on 
is the River Nichenanbatoné* on the left shore of the Mis- 
souri near the River of the Friers.°° Ten leagues below that 
is another small river called the Weeping Water (El agua 
que llora.®' 


The Chato River® follows. This is more than half a 
league wide without being easily navigable. It is one of the 


“Big and Little Chariton enter the Missouri as one stream in Chariton 
county at the junction of Chariton and Howard counties. 

‘Des Moines river. 

‘Grand river separates Chariton from Carroll county It rises in Iowa. 

‘Des Moines. 

‘Mouth of the Kansas is 392 miles above the mouth of the Missouri. 
It waters the greater part of the State of Kansas. It rises between the sources 
of the South Platte and Arkansas rivers in Colorado. 

‘sRepublican river. Pawnee villages. 

‘*Nishnabotna enters the Missouri in Atchison county. 

‘°Des Moines. 

51Weeping Water creek enters the Missouri river near the junction of Cass 
and Otoe counties, Nebraska: 
Platte. 
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largest (of the rivers) that empty into the Missouri and rises 
in the mountains of New Mexico. According to the Indians’ 
reports, it has many good-sized branches, but we do not know 
it beyond the great island or eighty leagues from its mouth. 


Fifteen leagues from the Missouri, on the right bank, 
is found the village of the Auctocdat4s® and twelve leagues 
beyond is that of the Panis* on the same bank. Three 
leagues upstream from this last village on the left bank is the 
River de Papas or Lobos® on which are settled the Lobos 
(Wolf) Indians or the Panis Mahan,® thirty leagues from its 
mouth. 

Thirty leagues above the Chato River on the left bank 
of the Missouri is the River of the Sius.57 They say that 
twenty leagues up this (river) is the quarry for the red stone 
of which the Indians make the pipes for their calumets. From 
the River of the Sius to the Escarpado (Rugged) River, or 
the River-that-Runs,® it must be about a hundred leagues. 


This river is about ninety leagues from the Arricaras. 
It is a large river but is not navigable. It goes dry in the 
summer but is very swift in the spring on account of freshets, 
which is the reason the Indians call it the River-that-Runs. 
It flows from the west, a quadrant to the northwest, and also 
has its source in the mountains of New Mexico. A league 
below its mouth and another (league) from the Missouri is a 
small river where the village of the Poncds Indians is.** All 
the country between the Chato River and the River-that- 
Runs is like a meadow and of sandy soil. 


8Octotata, Oto. See Hodge, Handbook, and Elliott Coues, History of Expe- 
dition Under Command of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1893), I, 54-55. 
“Pawnees. See ibid., I, 55 f., and Hodge, Handbook. 
Wolf river—Riviére des Loups—enters the Missouri in Doniphan county, 
Kansas. 


See Coues, Lewis and Clark, loc. cit., and Hodge, Handbook of American 
Indians. 

‘’The Sioux river forms the boundary line between Iowa and South Dakota. 
{t joins the Missouri at the junction of those two states and Nebraska, not far 
above Sioux City. 

58L,’Eau-qui-Court or Niobrara river. 

*The Ponca village was situated between the L’Eau-qui-Court and the 
Ponca rivers on Perrin du Lac’s map. See Trudeau's ‘“‘Journal,’’ American 
Historical Review, X1X, 308, 332 (also in translation in South Dakota Historical 
Collections, VII); Trudeau's ‘“‘Description’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Reriew, VIII, 162-163; and Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, 108-109. 
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Forty-five leagues above the Escarpado River is the Little 
Missouri® which is nothing but the first fork of the river of 
that name, which flows towards the west, is not easily naviga- 
ble, and has its source in the mountains of New Mexico. 

The Pados* or Toguibacés live near it or at least have 
some small forts to which they retire. From the Little Mis- 
souri to the above-mentioned village of the Arricar4s® is 
forty leagues. From the villages of these Indians to the 
River-that-Runs,® the soil is very sandy almost without 
woods, full of sand dunes and small rocks. The sight is the 
most disagreeable that can be imagined. All this vast country 
beginning with the Arcanz4s River to the shore-that-sings 
(costa que canta) is an immense meadow cut up and watered 
by the above mentioned rivers. This meadow land is bounded 
on the west by the mountains of New Mexico, on the east by 
the shore of the Mississippi; to the south by the river San 
Francisco de Arcanz4s;* to the north its boundaries are un- 
known because the Indians who have given this information 
do not go beyond the shore-that-sings. 

In such a great extent of territory, the climate can not 
help being very uneven or varied and it is certain that no- 
where does one find the kind one would expect (judging) from 
its latitude. The land near the Lakes of Canada, the un- 
cultivated soil, and the immense plains do not put the least 
obstacle in the way of the north winds, which, together with 
other physical reasons, make these regions much colder than 
the same latitude in Europe. The healthful quality of its 
water and the general excellence of the soil and the meadows, 
formed by nature, is the reason that they are covered with 
buffalo, goats, deer, does (bucks), etc. The woods (forests) 





*°Obviously not the Little Missouri in North Dakota. The Little Missouri 
(called so by the French) was called ‘“Tranquil Water’’ by the savages and was 
named the Teton river by Lewis and Clark. Trudeau's ‘Description,”’ op. cit., 
VIII, 163-164. 

*:Padouca or Comanche Indians. Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, 60; R. G. 
Thwaites, Original Journals of Lewis and Clark, VI, 108; Perrin du Lac, Voyages 
dans les deux Louisianes, 261; Trudeau, ‘‘Description,’’ Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, VIII, 167-168. 

See Trudeau, ‘‘Description,’’ op. cit., VIII, 164-165; Deland, ‘Aborigines 
of South Dakota,” in South Dakota Historicai Collections, III, op. cit. 

“The handwriting in the documents changes at this point. 

“Arkansas. 
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are full of game and are especially stocked with all kinds of 
ducks, turkeys, pheasants, etc. The soil is suitable for the 
cultivation of flax, wheat and hemp. 

This reported, I will pass on to relating the different tribes 
of the Indians whom as I have already insinuated live on the 
shores of the Missouri or the rivers that flow into it. 

The village of the Grand (Big) Osages® is located a hun- 
dred and twenty leagues up the river of that name, two 
leagues from its mouth on a large meadow in a sort of natural 
platform somewhat elevated. It is the most numerous of 
the nations of the Missouri, at least of those with whom we 
trade, and may have about four hundred or four hundred and 
fifty men capable of bearing arms. Generally they are good 
hunters. 

The village of the Little Osages, of which those who 
have settled on the upper waters of the Arcansas River are a 
part, is about eighty leagues from the junction with the Mis- 
souri on its right bank, a league inland in a large meadow on 
a hill that controls it. They can put two hundred and fifty 
men under arms and are skilful hunters. One must note in 
passing that all the wealth of the Indians on the Missouri 
consists in having many horses which they get from the 
Laytanes or Apaches and from the frequent raids (stealing) 
that one nation makes on another. What is most surprising 
is that in spite of the large number of horses and mares that 
they have, they entirely prevent the raising of colts by loading 
the latter more than usual and making them travel more. 

The boundaries of the hunting region of the Little Osage 
begin at the River of the Mine and go to that of the Grand 
Osages. Their game (hunt) consists of deer, geese, bears, 
mountain lions, beaver and otter. 

The Missouries, who are one league from the Little 
Osages, have their villages on the bank of the Missouri. They 
must have about a hundred and twenty men capable of bear- 
ing arms. They are at peace with the Little Osages because 
of their proximity, and with the nations on the Upper Mis- 





*Concerning the Big Osages, see Hodge, Handbook; and Coues, Pike, II, 
381, et seq. 
“hid, 
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souri in order to secure horses. The territory of the Mis- 
souris begins at the River of the Mine, extending to the 
Meadow of Fire (Prado del Fuego), eight leagues below the 
River of Cancés,®? on both banks of the Missouri. Their 
game (hunting) is the same as that of the two former. 


The Cancés have their villages about a hundred and 
forty leagues from the mouth of the Missouri on a very high 
cliff about two ‘‘avanzadas” from the shore of that river. 
They must have two hundred men-at-arms (hombres de armas) 
and are unquestionably the best hunters on the Missouri. 
They keep in peace with the Little Osages and with the Mis- 
souris and make war on the Panis in order to obtain horses. 


Their hunting land is up the’ River de Cancés to the River de 
Nimaha.® 


The Hotos® live fifteen leagues up the Chato River on 
a small wooded hill (montecillo) in the middle of a meadow 
and are about a hundred men capable of bearing arms. The 
Hotos are the only nation on the Missouri who are not obliged 
to trade or carry on business with Ilinoa because they are in 
close friendship with the Ayués,”° settled on the River of the 
Friars.”._ This river might cause much trouble to the Upper 
Missouri and more to the towns of New Mexico if traders from 
the American district or the English continue to open trails 
and business relations with the Hotos by way of the Ayués. 
For this reason it is well to know that the Hotos hunt on the 
great (large) river which is two days’ march from the Missouri 
and that from the great river to the great island which is in 
the River of the Friars,” about eighty leagues from its mouth, 
only a two days’ journey is necessary, so that, as was hinted 
above, traders from the other side section (partida) need only 
a two or three days’ journey to get to the hunting ground of 
the Hotos, where the trading would be more troublesome 
than in the Upper Missouri because it might attract the 


*7Kansas river. 
*sNemaha. 
“*Otos, 

Telowa. 

"Des Moines. 
™Des Moines. 
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Panismah4 nation and the traders could the more easily deal 
with the Ayovues. 

While the Hotos are at war with the Sius they would 
prefer to trade with Ilinoa, but it is always to be feared that 
the English may enter the villages of the Panis and Hotos, as 
they did in 1773 and 77.% The extent of the Hotos hunting 
grounds is from the River of the Great Nimaha to that of 
Boyér. 

The Panis are found about twenty-seven leagues from 
the Chato River and consist of four hundred men capable of 
bearing arms. Their hunting grounds are on the tongues of 
land between their river and the Chato and extend from their 
village to the River of San Francisco de Arcanzas. 

The Panimahdas are found thirty leagues within (up) the 
River de Papas or Lupas (Lobos, Wolves). They are three 
hundred fifty men. They hunt from the left bank of the 
Chato River to the Padés (river) which is a tributary of the 
Papas. 

The Indians of the Panis Republic, called Paniguacey or 
Eyes of the Partridge, (Ojos de Perdiz), live on the River 
Cancés about a hundred and thirty leagues from its mouth 
and consist of two hundred and twenty men capable of bear- 
ing arms. It must be observed in passing that since all these 
nations, or at least the majority of them, live by hunting they 
are apt to divide themselves from time to time when they do 
not find enough animals on their hunts for the maintenance 
of their nation, and from the time (Punto) of the division 
they are enemies. 

The Panimahds live about two hundred and eighty 
leagues from the mouth of the Missouri, and they hunt in the 
region that is between the Boyér River and its villages. 








7See Iowa Journal of History and Politics, X11, 358-359. I have been en- 
gaged for .ue past three years on the problem of the ‘‘Anglo-Spanish in the 
Upper Mississippi-Missouri Valleys.’’ See A. P. Nasatir, ‘‘The Anglo-Spanish 
Frontier in the Illinois Country during the American Revolution,”’ in Journal 
of Illinois State Historical Society, October, 1928. A more detailed account of 
the rivalry at this time (1770-1777) can be found in my ‘‘Trade and Diplomacy 
in the Spanish Illinois, 1763-1792,'" MS. Ph. D. Thesis, University of California, 
Chapter II, passim., and my ‘“‘Ducharmé’s Invasion of Missouri,”’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, October, 1929, January and April, 1930. See also, Houck, 
Spanish Regimé, I, 141-148. . 
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The Pocas have a village on the small river below the 
River-that-Runs. Nevertheless they are nomadic, naturally 
ferocious and cruel, kill without mercy those whom they meet 
on the road, although if they find themselves inferior in 
strength, they make friends of them (and) in a word, although 
they are not more than eighty men-at-arms, they only keep 
friends with those whom necessity obliges them to treat as 
such. 

The seven villages of the Arricaras or Riis are located 
along the Missouri nearly four hundred leagues from its 
mouth. They are about nine hundred men-at-arms, and 
although they occupy an extensive region, its dryness and 
barrenness does not supply animals with their regular pastur- 
age and they therefore, lack them. 

The Padés were in former times the most numerous 
nation on the continent, but the wars that other nations have 
made against them have destroyed them to such an extent, 
that at present they only form four small groups (parcerfas) 
who go wandering from one side to the other continually, 
which saves them from the fury of the other nations. They 
are about three hundred and fifty men, very skillful with the 
arrow and in running.” 

The Laytanes or wandering Apaches, like the Padés, are 
better known in your provinces than in this one. They live 
on the border of New Mexico and are considered the best 
warriors on the banks of the Missouri. They dominate all 
the neighboring tribes, and although divided into several war 
parties or parcerfas they all live in perfect friendship. 

The Sius” who extend from the River of the Friars” to 
the source of the Mississippi are, like the Laytanes, the domi- 
nating nation on the left bank of the Missouri. In Ilinoa only 
those who trade on the River of the Friars are known. They 
are wanderers and live in several groups (parcialidades). 

The Higadosduros (hard livers) or Pitacaric6 are settled 
along the Missouri higher up than the Arricaras. We.con- 


™Concerning the Sioux, see Doane Robinson, ‘‘A Comprehensive Study of 
Dakota or Sioux Indians,"’ South Dakota Historical Collections, II, Part 2. 
7%Des Moines. 
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sider them rather numerous since they make seven good-sized 
villages, but they are not known in Ilinoa except for their 
relations with the Indians, which accounts for the reason that 
the number of Laytanes, Sius, and Pitacaricos are not given 
here. 

(There may be some differences in the names of the 
Indian tribes and of the rivers, but I give those that are known 
by the French who have been the masters of this province).”’ 

This is all the information I can give you and I shall be 
happy if this report will contribute to aid your undertaking 
and project for the purpose for which Your Lordship asked 
it of me. 

New Orleans December 12, 1785” 


Senor Don Josef Antonio Rengel,”” Commandant of the 
Provincias Internas 


7’This seems to be an insertion and was probably added after this draft 
was first written. 

78Unsigned, this is a draft. 

7Jos¢ Antonio Renzle was Comandante-Inspector of the Provincias Internas: 
and Comandante-General de las Provincias Internas, ad interim, 1784-1785. 
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SELLING MISSOURI MULES DOWN SOUTH 
IN 1835 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. CULMER 


The following letters are from the files of Abiel Leonard 
of Fayette, Missouri. The material was turned over to me 
by Mr. N. W. Leonard, the son of Abiel Leonard, for research 
work. The writer of the letters was Nathaniel Leonard, to 
his brother Abiel. The latter, after having gained a start 
in Missouri himself, brought Nathaniel to Boonville during 
the latter part of 1824 and placed him on a farm, bought and 
outfitted with Abiel’s money. I have been unable to find 
out from what place Nathaniel came to Boonville, Vermont 
and then New York State were the domiciles of the brothers, 
but Nathaniel did not start from New York. I have a letter 
he wrote to his father in New York saying that he would be 
off to Missouri in a few days. Unfortunately he did not 
give his address. The last address he has in Abiel’s note- 
book is Chicago; it is probable he came from that place. The 
brothers were partners on the mentioned farm for years. 
The direct descendants of Nathaniel live on the same farm 
today, Ravenswood, a beautiful place just a short distance 
from Bunceton. 


Methods of sale and prices of the Missouri mule, the 
impressions of a Missouri Yankee down South and his reac- 
tions to his circumstances make this group of old letters of 
more than ordinary interest—The Editor. 


La Prairie, Saturday Morning, 
Oct. 3rd., 1835. 
Dear . 
I shall be off tomorrow morning with 117 mules, 6 jacks, 
& 14 mares and horses. Margaret* will look for you here on 
Thursday two weeks, don’t fail to come for I feel almost 


*His wife. 
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certain that B—— (a servant) is not going to be a pleasant 
companion after I leave home. 
We are all well. Margaret joins me in love to all. 
Yours, 


Hoopers Tavern, 12 miles South of 
the Osage River, Gasconade County, 
Tuesday night, Oct. 5th., 1835. 
Dear————— 

We are thus far 75 miles without any the least accident 
or trouble. We got along full as well or better than I expected. 
I have a good set of hands and am full as well pleased with 
Mr. Hill* as I expected. Don’t fail to go and see Margaret 
when you promised for I fear that they will have trouble with 
B. I send this by two gentlemen from Tennesse whom we 
met today and turned back five miles to stay and try to buy 
my mules. They wanted to know my price. I told them 
I had no price fixed that they could examin them & in the 
morning make me an offer I would then tell them whether I 
would except it or not. The truth is I don’t care about sell- 
ing here, I am started and I can take them as cheap to market 
as anybody. I hope you will git the 100 yearlings & mule 
colts this winter. Remember me to 

Yours, 
P. S. Tusday Morning. The tennesseans offered me this 
morning $5500 for my mules, & 2 bell mares. All well 
and just starting in high spirits. 








Near Independence, Autaga County, Alabama. 
Tusday Night, Nov. 17th, 1835. 
Dear a 





I sold five mules, the meanest in my drove last week for 
$60 a head. I have been in this neighborhood since Saturday 
last attending three musters of the village of Independence 
without selling a mule or a horse. There was two other 
droves of horses here today, one from Kentucky the other 


*A neighbor whom he bad hired because of his ability as a trader. 
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from Indiana. The Kentucky drover sold two horses at 
public outcry on a credit, till the first of March. This was 
all the stock sold in the three days. Tomorrow I shall leave 
this for Montgomery thirty miles from here and south of the 
Alabama river, where there is to be racing all this week. I 
have not heard from Mr. Hill since we divided the drove, 
about seventeen days ago. I trust he has found a better 
market than I have. I shall hear from him the last of this 
or the first of next week. I have sold just seven head since 
we parted, for which I have got $470 in Alabama State paper 
for which I will be able to get U. S. paper in Mobile. 

The fall of cotton has injured the mule business very 
much. Cotton is now worth in Mobile from fifteen to six- 
teen cents. The planters are wanting twenty and are hold- 
ing back their crops with the expectation of getting it in the 
spring. This makes money scarce, besides the country is 
full of mules, horses and negroes, and they are in hopes they 
will be lower. But they have all bought at such high prices 
that they are obliged to sell high or be ruined. $1200 is asked 
for negro men and from $800 to $850 for women. I met a 
drove of 150 last Friday going to Mississipi and there was a 
drove of forty in the little town of Independence today. 

I will write you again next week from Montgomery. I 
think I shall do tolerably well yet though times are dull and 
I don’t sell half as fast as I expected. When I have heard 
from Mr. Hill, I shall be better able to tell you what I can do. 
I have no idea when I shall be home. I shall do the best I 
can and I feel confident I shall loose nothing by coming here. 
Though at present I dont feel as if I should make much. 
Everything is green here and the weather is delightful. I 
have to pay from fifty cts. to one dollar a bushel for corn. 
This is pretty diggin’ but there is no help. Remember me to 
———. I enjoy excellent health. 
Yours— 
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Monroe County, Alabama, 
Nov. 28, 1835. 
Dear 

If ever a poor divle was tired of mules it is your humble 
servant. I can’t put my head in any place but what I find 
Kentucky mules and mine are cried down as being too small. 
I heard by a Kentucky drover from Mr. Hill, he had not seen 
him but understood that he was selling rapidly. God grant 
that his information was correct. I have sold but ten mules 
since we divided the drove. It is not what I expected—— 
selling mules a wholesale business, two to this man, four to 
that, and ten to another, and in demand everywhere. It is 
exactly the reverse, in demand nowhere, sell one today and 
then travel a week before selling another. I shall meet Mr. 
Hill sometime this week and if he has sold for cash in hand, 
which I have done for what little I have sold, I will send you 
what money we have, as soon as one of us can get to Mobile. 
I fear you will want money before you receive any from me. 
I shall do all in my power—as to what will be the result I 
cannot say till I see Hill, if he has done no better than I have 
it will be a bad business. I think, however, I shall save my- 
self, that is, I shall git as much clear of my expences as if I 
had sold at home, and I have learned what will be of advan- 
tage to me hereafter in raising mules. I do not regret coming 
—I shall go home much more pleased with Missouri than I 
was before. 

This is a fine country to make cotton and money, but when 
you have said that you have said all. A planter here worth 
$100000 dont live half so well as a Missouri farmer worth 
$5000. All they want here is a large cotton field and plenty 
of negroes and they have no other use for money but to buy 
more negroes. There are some fiew exceptions who live like 
gentlemen. I am just starting. Remember me to all—in 
haste, 

Yours 





P. S. Monday morning. I have just sold one horse 
and two mules. I think I have got where I shall sell after 
leaving this neighborhood. I shall go to Concord (?) one 
of the southern counties of the state. I expect to hear of 
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Mr. Hill every day. Let Margaret know you have heard 
from me—in great haste. 





Monroeville, Monroe County. 
Alabama, December 11th, 1835. 
Dear , 

We arrived at this place the seat of justice for the Co. 
last evening and as there is to be a race here tomorrow we 
shall remain here until it is over under the expectation of sell- 
ing some mules. I have been sitting in the bar room of the 
tavern since supper listening to horse racers and horse jockies 
until I am disgusted. I have procured pen & ink & paper & 
retired to my own room and will let you (know) what we have 
done and what we expect to do. Mr. Hill joined me last 
Sunday night in Sparta. He has sold all his stock about ten 
days previous at an average of $70 a head— this was doing 
well for this season. If I had been as fortunate I should have 
counted it very lucky. When Mr. Hill sold out he discharged 
the two hands that were with him who will be home before you 
receive this & when Mr. Hill joined me I discharged the two 
I had with me so that there is just myself & Mr. Hill with the 
stock at present. 

We have sold 85 mules and horses for $5920, we have 42 
mules and 4 horses on hand which if we can sell at the same 
prices will be $3220 the total would then be $9140 and my 
expenses will be somewhere between $1500 and $2000. So 
you see I shall make nothing neither shall I loose anything. 
I mean counting what I would have sold the stock for at home, 
131 head at $50 a head, this was the utmost farthing I could 
git for it, which would have been $6550, so you see if we are 
as fortunate with what we have on hand as we have been 
with what we have sold, I shall make between $500 & 1000 
for my trouble. I am rejoiced it is no worse. Mr. Hill says 
he never saw stock so dull before. We saw a Kentucky drover 
day before yesterday who left Ky. a few days after we left 
Missouri with 20 horses. He had nine left. I just mention 
this as one of the many instances of the slow sales made this 
season. I have not seen the first drover who came late that 
‘has done well. I am resolved to sell out at some price in the 
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course of a fortnight, it is idle to stay here and let them eat 
their heads off—they have nearly done it however but there 
has been no help for it. 

We have sold for money and draughts payable in Mobile. 
This prevents me from sending you any money till we go to 
Mobile which will be as soon as we sell what we have on hand. 
As soon as I possibly can I shall remit you all my money. Mr. 
Hill and myself will have to return through Tennessee to dis- 
pose of the Jacks we left there, curse them. I wish they were 
at home but they are not & I must do the best I can with them. 
I don’t believe we can be at home before the last of January. 
I can say nothing about what I want done at home. You know 
as well as I do and must see a little to it. Dont fail to hire 
what negroes are needed. Because I have not made anything 
this hunt it is more necessary to make more when I return. 
There has been no cold weather here,—one or two whie frosts. 
It is a delightful climate at this season but the people are all 
mad to make money—if a man is not wealthy he has no busi- 
ness here. 

Talk of SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY AND LIBER- 
ALITY— it is not to be found in the state of Alabama. Mr. 
Hill was two days trying to sell some mules to a gentleman who 
was a candidate for Congress last Autumn. He was wealthy 
and wanted the mules but did not purchase. Mr. Hill pro- 
nounced him the hardest hand he had ever met with. This 
was since Mr. Hill joined me. I have no patience with half of 
them. They are all jockies and would swap you out of your 
eyes if you would give them half a chance. I have been asked 
so often why I would not swap a mule to a horse that I have 
become completely tired of it and tell them I came to sell 
not to swap. Mr. Hill on the contrary appears willing to do 
anything but takes care never to swap. 

I am very much pleased with Mr. Hill and think he is 
very well calculated to sell stock in the south. But he thinks 
there is not half the liberality in dealing here that there is in 
Mississipi or on Red River. I dont regret comeing in the least 
—I have learnt something. I know now what kind of stock 
suits the market. It is foolish to have anything to do with 
a small mule—large ones will always sell at high prices, and 
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it costs no more to bring a good mule or horse to this market 
than it does a smallone. The expence of a drove of indifferent 
stock eats up the profit. The very best of mules will bring in 
this market now $150. a head, and I should be glad to average 
mine at $70. I hope Love takes good care of my mules. I 
now know the value of large mules. And_I will have large 
ones after this. I hope I shall find good sale for my jacks— 
if I can make my sales amount to $10000 clear of expences I 
shall be perfectly satisfied. To conclude you know I will do 
all in my power—I can do no more, let the result be what it 
may. Remember me to——. 


Claiborn Monroe City, 
State of Alabama, Dec. 16th, 
1835. 

Dear———_— 

Mr. Hill joined me about ten days ago he haveing sold out 
the mules and horses he started with when we separated in 
Green City. I have not been so fortunate. We sold 75 mules 
& 10 horses at an average of $70 and we have 42 mules and 4 
horses on hand, which are at least a good average of the whole 
drove we started with. But I do not believe I shall be able to 
make them average me more than $50. We have sold but one 
mule in the last ten days. However I calculate to sell some this 
week. Mr. Hill took draught payable in Mobile for that stock 
he sold—and today he left here on board a steamboat for that 
place—75 miles from this, and will return in a few days. I 
shall remain here with the mules until he comes. Then we 
shall turn our faces to the north and steer for Florence in the 
northern part of this state. 

I think there is a good prospect of selling some here this 
week as there are several wealthy planters in the neighborhood. 
I directed Mr. Hill to purchase checks on the U. States bank 
in Philadelphia and on his return I shall be able to send you 
about $5000. I shall make nothing this trip—as for the jacks 
I have no idea what I shall git for them. But at Jackson 
Tennesse I expect to hear from Mr. Hickman on that subject. 
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When Mr. Hill joined me I should have been glad to have 
left one of the hands with him and returned home. I have the 
utmost confidence in Mr. Hill but on reflection I thought it 
best to stay myself. I dont think it possible for me to be 
home before the last of January. You must pay all the atten- 
tion to the farm you can. 

With the mules, horses and jacks I shall realize $9000 or 
$10000 clear of all expences. I think this is a little better 
than to have sold at home but not by any means enough for 
the trouble. What mules I have on hand look as well as when 
we left home. I am now giveing $1.25 a bushel for corn and 
glad to git it for that, expences are now between nine and ten 
dollars a day. This is a place of considerable business at this 
season of the year and it is the head of steamboat navigation 
in the summer. 

Hereafter when I hear a person talk of Southern Hospital- 
ity I shall be sure he does not mean one of the cotton growing 
states, for I have found the planters all tavern keepers or horse 
jockies. I can keep my mules just as cheap in the towns as 
I can in the country. I am some little in hopes that Mr. Hill 
will find some letters for me in Mobile from Missouri. I am 
extremely anxious to hear from them. 

The weather here is delightful and that is all I envy the 
people of the south. I would not exchange my farm for a 
cotton plantation well stocked with negroes. A wealthy cotton 
planter is the busiest man in the world. Besides they are in 
constant dread in this state of an insurrection of the negroes. 
The night we arrived here there was an alarm of that kind, 
and the whole town was in arms all night and every night since 
there is a strong party patroling the streets all night. Give 
my love to—— and kiss littl———ffor me. Remember me 
to Goodnight. 





Yours——-——_ 


P.S. Saturday morning. I look for Mr. Hill tomorrow and 
shall leave here on Monday. Two droves of horses arrived 
here today. One remained—the other stoped but a few hours 
and passed on. I am still in hopes of selling eight or ten mules 
before I leave here. Curse them, they try to screw a man down 
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to the last farthing. I never want to have any more dealings 
with the Alabamians, unless it should be my turn to screw and 
then I should not know where to stop. 





Claiborn, Monroe City, Alabama. 
Dec. 22nd, 1835. 





Dear 
Mr. Hill returned from Mobile on Sunday. I am sorry 
to say I cannot send you but $2000 as Mr. Hill had drafts on ~ 
commission merchants in Mobile to the amount of $2600 pro- 
tested. They were given him by four planters of Maringo and 
Sumpter Ctys. for mules which he sold them. The reason 
the merchant gave for protesting them was that he had not 
heard from them, the drawers, giving them notice of their 
drawing, Mr. Hill aprehends no difficulty when we shall see 
the drawers which will be on our road back. I have sold 7 
mules and 2 horses yesterday and today at an average of $72. 
We shall leave here tomorrow and go about forty miles farther 
south where there is a tolerable prospect of selling out at fair 
prices. Mr. Hill says it was with difficulty he got the checks 
I enclose and that he could have got no more as the bank is 
winding up its business. He gave 4 per cent for them. It will 
therefore be impossible for me to send you any more money 
until I get to Nashville, then probably I can purchase checks. 
I am very sorry for this as I know you stand in need of the 
money. Besides I dislike the risk of carrying it about with 
me, but there is no help. We have now on hand 35 mules and 
1 horse to sell—the other two horses we shall ride home. It is 
in truth dull times in the south for mule & horse traders. 
However I now feel confident I shall make a little but not 
much. I will write you again shortly—remember me to all. 
Yours 
If I can screw the jacks up to $3000 
I shall bring home $10.000. This will put us out of debt. I 
am not in the mood for writing. Goodnight. 





P.S *x* * * * * 


Claiborn, Monroe Cty. 
Dear. anes Alabama. Dec. 27th 1835. 
I put a letter to you in the Post Office last Wednesday 
inclosing two checks on the U. S. bank in Philadelphia for 
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$1000 each. We have been forty miles below this where we 
sold nine mules and returned here today. We shall leave here 
in the morning. I now consider myself started home as we can 
sell what we have on hand, 26 mules and 1 horse, on our road 
back. We have sold 103 head of mules and horses for $7215. 
I hope we shall be able to make our whole sales amount to 
$9000. Expences of every kind will be $2000 which will leave 
just about what I could have got for the stock at home, which 
will leave the pleasure of the trip for the profit, rather poor pay 
for so much trouble. What I shall git for the Jacks I know 
not at present. I expect to hear from Wm. Hickman on that 
subject when I get to Jackson Tennesse. Most all the money 
in circulation here is of the Alabama State bank, we get but 
little U.S. paper. Whenever I can find any U. S. paper I can 
git in exchange for Alabama paper I do so and I think I shall 
find no difficulty in exchanging all I have for U. S. paper before 
I leave the state. 

During the last week we sold 18 mules and horses another 
such week & I shall be safe. You are now looking for money 
from me and will be troubled for the want of it, which I very 
much regret but it has been out of my power to prevent its 
being otherwise than it is. I also fear you will receive no more 
money from me till I return as I think it very uncertain about 
being able to purchase any more checks from the U.S. Branch 
banks. If it is possible to dispose of my jacks on anything like 
fair terms in that part of Tennesse where I left them I shall 
do so, and make the best of my way to Missouri. But as I 
am well aware of the use we have for money I shall spare 
neither time nor trouble in trying to sell them well. 

I trust I shall be with you by the last of January or first 
of February at farthest. I can give no directions about my 
farm but hope you will see to it all you can. 

This business of selling mules is altogether different from 
what I expected to find it, I have come across but one man 
who has not spent several hours trying to jew me and that was 
ex-Governor Murphy who bought four mules and found no 
falt with the mules or the price we asked. As for all the rest 
I have met with I never want to meet them again. Goodnight. 

Yours 
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P.S. If I have to take the jacks to Kentucky I dont believe 
I can be at home before the middle of February. I am getting 
very impatient to be at home, haveing been gone much longer 
than I expected. I have heard this morning from a merchant 
of this place that I can purchase checks of the State Bank at 
Tuscalusa on banks in Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York, 
which I shall do as soon as I reach that place and send them 
to you. We are just starting—nothing done this morning. 





Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Jan. 13th, 1836. 
Dear— ‘ ' 

We arrived here this evening and I have been busily 
engaged till now arranging my money matters, so that I can 
go to the bank in the morning and purchase a check on New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. I have just $3685 to send 
you if I can git a check from the Bank. I have $1600 due me 
on the first day of March by two wealthy planters of Sumter 
County. It is for 20 mules sold them by Mr. Hill and their 
draught on their commission merchant in Mobile was not 
accepted. Mr. Hill had it protested for non-acceptance. As 
we reurned we saw them both and they promised on the 
honour of gentlemen that if I would leave it here with some 
gentleman that they would have a check on Philadelphia here 
by the first of March. I shall leave there draught with a 
gentleman of this place with directions if it is not paid by the 
fifteenth of March to commence a suit against them. I have 
no doubt however but what it will be paid punctually. I 
shall direct the check to be sent to you by mail. My sales of 
130 mules and horses has amounted to exactly $8625 and my 
expences up to this time, wages of Mr. Hill and the other 
hands $1600—this leaves $7000 for my stock which is a grain 
better than to have sold them in Missouri. From this time 
forward I shall charge the expences to the jacks. What I 
shall git for them I have no idea. I shall hear from Mr. 
Hickman when I git to Jackson Tennesse which will be in 
about a week. I trust to God I shall be able to sell them in 
the neighborhood where I left them. However about this 
matter I can say nothing until I see the jacks. 
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I trust I shall not be disappointed in getting letters from 
you and home at Jackson. You can well imagine my anxiety 
to hear from you all after an absence of 314 months, during 
which time I have not heard a word from Missouri. You must 
pay all the attention to my farm that you can—I can’t say 
when I shall be home. If I do not sell the jacks near where 
we left them I shall get Mr. Hill to take them to Kentucky 
and then I shall go directly home. 

We have put up at the Washington Hall hotel the prin- 
cipal one of the place. It is an extensive establishment— I 
should presume there was some 25 or 30 servants of some 
description. The State house is a large three story building 
with a marble or stone front. It is the finest building I have 
ever seen. This place is beautifully situated on the east bank 
of the Black Warior at the head of steamboat navigation and 
is considerable of a place—I suppose about 4 as large as St. 
Louis. The legislature adjourned last Saturday week. I was 
in hopes of getting here before this session ended as I was 
extremely anxious to see a legislative body in session. We 
have had no cold weather. The climate of this state at this 
season of the year is delightful—it is about as warm as a 
Missouri April. I must stop as I am tired and sleepy. 
Remember me to ————— and kiss 





for me. 





Yours -. 
P. S. Thursday Morning. I enclose you three checks for 
$3800 on a New York Bank. It was all the city I could 
purchase on. I had to pay one percent. We are just starting. 


Esqr. Seat’s, Gibson Cty. Tennesse. 
Monday Night, Jan. 25th, 1836. 
Dear . 

We, Mr. Hill and myself arrived here last friday night 
and found the jacks in good health and spirits. I have received 
no intelegence from Kentucky about jacks therefore know 
nothing about what I could do with them there. When in 
Alabama I saw several gentlemen from Kentucky and from all 
I could learn from them I am led to believe that jacks of the 
size of mine are rather dull sale. I have therefore concluded 
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it is best to try to dispose of them here where the farmers are 
gitting into the spirit of raising mules. I have sold the least 
one of the two young ones today for $140 and think I shall 
get $200 for the other. The old ones it will be impossible to 
sell for cash as the people have been imposed on so much with 
good-for-nothing Jacks that they will not purchase without 
trying——_ I have been offered today for one of the old ones, 
if he proves himself a good jack, $500. The gentleman is to 
take him and be at all expences and I am to have half what 
he makes this season and if he is pleased with him he is to 
give me $500 for him next autumn. I shall except the offer,— 
I think it is the only wayI can dispose of my jacks for fair 
prices. I shall make Esqr. Seat my agent and leave my papers 
with him with directions to secure the money and send it to 
Missouri. This is the way disposed of his jacks in 
Kentucky. I know the value of ready money to us, but I 
cannot compell the people to believe my jacks are proved jacks 
till they try them. 

I received yours of the 7th of Nov. also Margaret’s and 
one from father from which it appears that land on the 
Niagra is rising rapidly. * * * * * * . I send you from 
Alabama checks for $2000 and from Tuscaloosa checks for 
$3800. I mentioned in my letter from Tuscaloosa that I 
had $1600 payable the first of March in Alabama. * * * * 
I left it with John H. Vincent bank agent and register of the 
land office, Tuscaloosa Jan. 14th, 1836, with orders to collect 
the money and forward it to you. I am thus particular that 
if anything should happen to me you may know where to look 
for the money and I think I neglected in my letter to you from 
Tuscaloosa telling you with whom I had left the papers. I 
think I shall dispose of my jacks this week—somewhere be- 
tween the middle and twentieth of next month hope to be 
home. I was much disappointed in getting but the one letter 
from you—I think I have been a much more faithful corre- 
spondent. Remember me affectionately to — and tell 
——_—— I will not fail to take her an apple. 

Yours 
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EXPERIENCES OF LEWIS BISSELL DOUGH- 
ERTY ON THE OREGON TRAIL* 


EDITED BY ETHEL MASSIE WITHERS 
Part II 
INDIAN STORIES OF THE OREGON TRAIL 
VILLAGE MOVING 


Every year the Pawnee Indians would pass the Fort 
(Kearney) on their way to buffaloes for their summer hunt. 
There were so many that a whole day would pass and still 
they would be tramping to camp. 

They had many contrivances to move their belongings. 
The Travi was most generally used. It was made by crossing 
the little ends of the lodge poles over the backs of the pack 
mules or ponies, the large ends extending some feet behind 
and dragging on the ground. This frame had a latticed upright 
around it and many articles, together with the little children, 
were transported in this way. It was pulled by the pack 
saddle, no traces or hames. 

In this same way many light articles were moved with 
lighter poles and frames on the backs of dogs. I have seen 
the mother dog dragging the Travi with her little puppies in it. 

On arriving at the camping ground for the night, the 
men usually loll around and smoke while the women are putting! 
up the lodges. The mule with the Travi is led to the spct 
where the lodge is to be put up. The girth is loosened, the 
mule walks from under and moves off to eat grass. The basket 
is untied; three poles are tied near the top in such a manner 
as to hold fast when the bottoms are spread apart; the re- 
maining poles are leaned up, resting in the angle made by the 


*In recounting these stories of the Oregon Trail more than fifty years 
after he had lived them or had heard them from his father's lips, Captain L. B. 
Dougherty relived those experiences and often wrote in the present tense of 
customs long abandoned just as if buffaloes still roamed the great plains and 
Indians still wandered from one hunting ground to another. In arranging the 


series the editor has not altered his vivid style in an attempt to harmonze 
tenses. 
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three; all the poles are spread in a circle; the outer covering 
is raised by rope over the top of the circle of poles, drawn 
around and laced up to the hole left in the top for the smoke 
to make its exit. It is astonishing how quickly the squaws 
do this work. Soon everything they own is in place, the fire 
is made and the kettle is placed on its tripod of little poles or 
sticks over the burning embers. 

This same program is repeated day after day until they 
are in the vicinity of buffaloes, when a permanent camp is 
made from which hunters go out day after day and kill, by 
what is called “‘still hunting.” This is done with rifles. The 
Indians creep up and shoot down without the buffaloes getting 
the scent of the hunter. Often times when the wind is blowing 
hard from buffalo to hunter, the victim does not hear the 
report of the gun. This “still hunt” is kept up until the 
Indians are ready for a surround. 

When the time arrives, runners are sent out to locate a 
large body of buffaloes. Early in the morning, men on their 
best horses are off for the farther bounds of the herd, passing 
around to windward. When they are in place, others com- 
mence the slaughter. 

The hunters are followed by the squaws and old men 
with pack horses and these commence the butchering. 

The arrows with which the killing is done are known by 
every aged person of the party, by certain markings, and only 
those of the family of the hunter whose arrow has killed have 
anything to do with the dead animal. 

Often when fresh meat has been scarce for some time, 
the raw kidney and liver are eaten as soon as they can be 
taken out of the carcass. The animals are butchered, the meat 
packed upon mules or ponies and taken to camp. Much of 
it is sliced thin and dried to be eaten during the winter or 
when buffaloes are scarce. This dried meat is delicious and 
nourishing and keeps a long time. 


A FRIENDLY ENCOUNTER 

On one occasion we met a large body of Pawnee Indians 
returning to their village from a hunt. I concluded it was 
best to camp with them although it was early. 
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As there is less danger of theft when responsibility is laid 
upon them, I told them by a few words and signs that I turned 
everything over to them and would hold them for any loss. 
This they agreed to and made as they call it “soldiers”. to 
keep all others away from our wagons. 

Of course I feasted them bountifully and in return I was 
given a good supply of buffalo meat. 

Not long after we made camp, a return train came in 
sight. This train camped with us. Our cattle were put on an 
island in the Platte river and those of the return train were 
driven to the hills near by for the night. 

During the cooking of supper by the return train, the 
cook, a large man from Texas, was bothered beyond his endur- 
ance by Indians coming around his fire. He conceived the 
idea of suddenly becoming crazy. He grabbed a long stick 
which he used for poking the fire, fell down, rolled over a few 
times, rushed to the fire, and never before or since have coals 
and ashes been scattered as then without an explosion. 

The Indians were scattered as well and kept at a safe 
distance. 

Tapping my forehead a few times and pointing to the 
cook satisfied the older Indians, as this is a sign that one is 
weak in the head. 

At supper we gave the big men of the tribe rice to eat, 
all they could eat. As they were impatient to get at the rice, 
it had only started to swell when given to them. They ate 
as much as they could and told us in the morning that they 
were still full, the rice having completed its swelling. 

Early in the morning we separated, very friendly indeed. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH THE SIOUX INDIANS NEAR FORT LARAMIE 


After remaining four years at Fort Kearney, I went to 
Fort Laramie in Wyoming, about 325 miles west of Kearney 
on the North Platte, close under the mountains in sight of 
Laramie peak. This Fort was most of the time a one company 
Post, though sometimes half a dozen or more were stationed 
there for a little while. During my stay at Fort Laramie, 


over four years, '! had a number of exciting experiences of on 
kind and another. 
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In the Spring of ’52, a continuous string of California 
emigrant wagons was passing the Fort for several days. Four 
miles below on the Platte river was a trading store and around 
this store 450 lodges of Sioux Indians were camped, awaiting 
a distribution of annuity goods. They were camped on the 
north side of the emigrant road. 

One day, a company of emigrants left a lame cow on the 
side of the road near the Indian camp, intending to return for 
it the next day. When they did they discovered that the 
Indians had killed the cow and distributed the meat. These 
emigrants reported to the Commander of the Fort, Lieutenant 
Fleming. He ordered Lieut. Gratton, with a dozen or more 
men, to arrest the guilty Indian. A small cannon was taken 
along to intimidate the Indians. There were at least 500 able 
bodied warriors in the camp with the chief of all the Sioux at 
the head. 

Lieut. Gratton with an interpreter met the Chief and 
most of the warriors near the camp and told them what he 
had come for—the man who had killed the cow. The Chief 
said he could not arrest the man himself but that the Lieut. 
could as the man was in his lodge singing his death song, and 
pointed out the lodge. 


The officer had the cannon loaded in the presence of the 
Indians and told the Chief who stood beside him that when 
the minute hand of his watch reached a certain point he 
would fire unless the man was delivered to him. 

The warriors were nearly half way around the soldiers 
behind a low bank with their guns and arrows concealed. When 
the time arrived, the command was given to the cannoniers 
to elevate the gun and fire. This was done and sooner than 
I can write it down, Lieut. Gratton and three men were killed 
at the gun, and the others were retreating toward the Fort. 
They were all killed, two in a place, strung out for half a mile, 
save one who was supposed to be dead but after dark came into 
Fort Laramie. 

The Indians went to the trading post where the goods 
were stored, divided them, and then crossed the Platte river 
and went north to be seen no more for months. 
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There were not more than fifty soldiers at the Fort. 
Eight of these were killed eight miles south with the beef 
cattle, ten were at the farm ten miles north, twelve were with 
Lieut. Gratton. One man was sent to each camp to bring the 
men in during the night, leaving few in the Fort. Not knowing 
what the Indians intended to do we were in a sorry plight. 
The commanding officer, in fact the only officer left, ordered 
every one to sleep in the old traders’ fort. This was a strong 
place. It was a high, thick wall of sun-dried brick built in a 
square with loop holes all around to shoot from, with diagonal 
extensions to prevent any one from standing under the port 
holes on the outside. 

We all slept in this adobe for weeks. A messenger was 
sent to Fort Kearney to notify the authorities of the fight and 
to acquaint Washington with the details. 


Fortunately there were few ladies at the Post. About ten 
o'clock the first night, Corporal Burk reported to Lieut. 
Fleming that the Chaplain, his wife and daughter were not 
in the adobe and asked if word of the order should not be sent 
to him. The Lieut. replied that he had no one to spare. I 
told him that if he would let Burk go I would go with him. 
He consented. It was not more than a hundred yards. They 
had retired and we hurried them so they were confused and 
consequently slower than they would have been if not hurried. 
The young lady was slower than the others, so I told her to 
throw a blanket around herself and come on. This she did. 
On our way several shots were fired near, which made us move 
in double quick time. We afterwards learned the shots were 
fired by friendly Indians who were camped just across the 
Laramie river, a very small stream. 


We reached the adobe shelter safely and did not have to 
repeat as the Parson and family were more than willing to 
occupy their rooms. 


A quantity of provisions was moved into the room and 
we felt safer. We lived thus until reinforcements came, two 
companies of cavalry. Travel was stopped for a time until 
Col. Cooke with a squadron of cavalry had a fight with a 
considerable number of the same Indians who killed Lieut. 
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Gratton and his party. After the fight, in which many Indians 
were killed, there was peace for a long time. 

A description of the fight may interest. Col. Cooke with 
his command camped at Ash Hollow about eighty miles east 
of Fort Laramie. He located the Indians, by scouts, ten miles 
north of the Platte river on a small stream, Ash Hollow being 
on the south side of the Platte. A Frenchman who was familiar 
with the country was employed to guide the soldiers to the 
rear of the Indian camp. They, knowing where the soldiers 
were, expected them to attack in front if an attack was made 
and left the rear unguarded. 

The command started in the night down the river, in 
the water, it being very shallow, with the Frenchman in the 
lead and a lieutenant on either side of him with orders to 
shoot him if the soldiers were led into ambush. Traveling 
down the stream six or seven miles, the command went north 
to the rear of the Indian camp, then dismounted for a rest. 
Just at the break of day while the Indians were sleeping with 
no idea of danger the troops mounted and started for the camp. 
When they were very near, the dogs began to bark and gave 
the alarm. 

The bugle sounded the charge and after a short run the 
fight was on, the men charging in among the lodges shooting 
right and left. The Indians taken by surprise did not make 
much of a defense but fled, leaving everything. Many were 
killed and their camp was destroyed. Very few except women 
and children were taken prisoner. These were taken to Fort 
Laramie, housed and fed. Word was sent out to the surviving 
men to come and get their wives and children without fear 
of harm. They came in some days after and were feasted 
by the troops and departed in a very good humor. 

As feed was scarce at Laramie, it was customary to graze 
the horses and mules near the Fort. Early in the morning 
of the second day after the fight, the animals were grazing on 
a second bench of the valley about one-third of a mile from 
the Post. Three herders were with them. Their horses were 
grazing also with ropes dragging, the herders in a group talk- 
ing. Five mounted Indians came in sight and as no one had 
heard of the Ash Hollow fight, they were permitted to ride 
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between the herders and the animals, when they began to 
shoot and so frightened them that they stampeded toward the 
Platte north of the Fort. 

There were nearly 100 horses and mules, among them 
eleven belonging to our (Major John Dougherty’s) store. 
There was but one animal left in the Fort, a mule used by 
the wagon master. He mounted and gave chase with the in- 
fantry following in a few minutes. The lone persuer made 
such a fuss that the scared animals, confused, separated at 
the forks of the road. One way led along the bluff, the other 
over the Platte river. The wagon master, seeing the greater 
number of animals going along the bluff, followed them. The 
Indians followed those on the other road ard drove them 
across the river. They were never overtaken. 

There were two companies of dragoons camped about 
five miles up the Laramie river. As soon as they got word 
they followed the Indians but never sighted them though they 
followed all day. 

A claim of our store for pay for the horses and mules lost 
has been before Congress since a short time after the loss but 
is no nearer settlement than when first filed. 


THE BURIAL OF A SIOUX INDIAN 


During the winter of 1853-4, three white men besides 
myself were trading with a band of Sioux Indians called 
Ogalallahs, in the Black Hills about 125 miles northwest of 
Laramie. The camp was on Old Womens creek. There were 
nearly 200 lodges. 

When meat was beginning to be scarce, it was reported 
that a large herd of buffaloes was quietly occupying a valley 
about twenty-five miles farther in the mountains. 

All was now hurry and bustle in preparing for the hunt. 
Every able bodied man started early the next morning after 
the report reached camp, under the leadership of an experi- 
enced hunter and warrior. After locating the herd and de- 
termining upon their plans they camped near for the night. 

Early in the morning, the well-mounted proceeded to kill 
as many as possible. A large number were slaughtered. They 
were cut into pieces and tied in such a manner as to balance 
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in weight when thrown over the saddle of the pack animals. 
In fact, nearly all the horses of the party became such owing 
to the large number of buffaloes killed. 

The start for camp was made about noon. A short dis- 
tance had been gone when a terriffic blizzard was in full blast 
upon them. It turned cold so suddenly that the meat upon the 
ponies froze stiff. Many ponies were abandoned by their 
owners who endeavored to care for themselves by hunting 
sheltered places. Nearly all were frost bitten, some more, 
some less. A few made the main camp and reported the terrible 
condition of many of the party. 

After the storm abated, a rescue party started out to 
find the lost. Within a few miles of the place where the killing 
took place, mules and ponies with meat frozen fast to the 
saddles were met and seen in divers parts of the valley. A 
little nearer men were found, some shivering almost dead near 
a few embers, others past going, having had no fire. Three 
were found lying side by side covered with their blankets and 
snow. The middle one was dead and the other two asleep. 
This sleep no doubt would have been endless had they not 
been aroused and cared for. 

Fires were kindled where fuel was to be had and the 
needy were thawed out. The dead man was as stiff as a log. 
He was placed across a travi made of two poles crossed over 
the back of a mule and in this condition taken to the main 
camp for burial. 

One man was brought in almost dead. He was frozen 
about the chest to say nothing of his hands and feet. I made 
a little kettle of very strong coffee for him, took it to his 
lodge and had him drink all he could. It helped him very 
much and was gratefully received and made him an everlasting 
friend. 

Those who were brought in with frozen feet and hands 
held them in snow or ice water until they were relieved of pain 
and often this treatment saved fingers and toes from sloughing 
off. 

There was much wailing and mourning in camp for many 
days and nights. The man who was brought in dead was 
thawed out and buried as the Indians term it. 
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The body is doubled up into as small a compass as can 
be, wrapped in parflesh (buffalo hide with hair removed and 
left quite stiff) and securely tied. The bundle is tied on a 
scaffold made by four poles driven into the ground securely 
with pieces on top, out of reach of wolves. 

The favorite horse of the deceased is brought to this 
scaffold and shot. The rifle, saddle, ropes, knife and kettle 
with some meat in it are tied to the scaffold and all is over 
until night. 

If the dead man was of importance or means, his family 
gives a feast to invited mourners. They assemble, eat part 
of the feast and then go to the scaffold to cry and moan at 
the top of their voices for awhile. They return again to the 
feast for more eating. This is kept up night after night as 
long as the relatives of the dead furnish provisions. 

This cry is terrible, frightful, heart rending and inde- 
scribable. Sometimes when the mourners are nearly exhausted 
from crying and moaning they cease and turn to joking for 
awhile until they are able to resume their mourning. 

They seem to be sincere. Tears roll down their cheeks 
in profusion. Finally, when the feast is over, they declare 
the dead has reached the happy hunting ground where there 
will be always plenty and to spare. 


A DOG FEAST 


Sometime during the winter we were trading with the 
Ogallalas, in 1853-4, a large band of Minnecongoes camped 
not far from our camp. 

It is customary for bands of friendly Indians meeting 
to banquet each other. A number of the important men of 
our band, together with the four white men, accepted an invi- 
tation to a dog feast given by the visiting band in the largest 
lodge of their party. 

Our Indians dressed in their finest proceeded to the feast 
in a body, we a little in advance as requested. On nearing 
the lodge we observed sixteen fires burning brightly, with 
large kettles hanging on the usual Travi, over each fire. In 
each kettle we were told was a dog being cooked for the banquet 
to be held in the lodge. 
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We entered and were seated on the ground in two rows 
to await the pleasure of the landlord, or rather the cooking 
outside. This was an “eat all” feast, that is one must eat 
all given him or pay some one present to eat for him. I was 
told to take a vessel to eat out of and advised to take quite 
a large pan, thereby expressing my ability to eat whatever 
was given me without fear of getting too much. The choice 
of a smaller vessel would indicate the reverse. 

After considerable confab between the eects of the 
two tribes, I understanding nothing except the references to 
us whites which were interpreted by a half breed in our employ, 
two men brought in one of the kettles and proceeded to dis- 
tribute the cooked dog. I was in the first row and was served 
bountifully though the amount seemed small in my eight 
quart pan. We were not expected to wait until all were helped 
but proceeded to eat at once. 

Dog meat is not so bad when.cold but is very unpalatable 
when hot. I touched mine very lightly and after a time 
handed my pan over to one in the back row with the promise 
of a good butcher knife if he could eat what was left in the pan. 
No sooner said than done. He handed me the pan which was 
replenished after the back row had been served. 

As fast as one kettle was emptied another was brought in 
and served as the first. This was kept up until all the men 
had been served. During and after the eating of the first 
course a general conservation was kept up. The same pro- 
cedure was repeated until every kettle was empty. 

This meat was cooked until it would fall from the bone. 
I fear my veracity will be doubted when I say there must 
have been bushels of very white bones piled up in the center 
of the lodge. 

A gift was made when some one at for another. I was 
helped three times and had to pay each time. These feasts 
often were the occasion for the giving of handsome presents. 
This night, several horses, guns, blankets and other articles 
of less value were given to those who would eat for the giver. 

After all was eaten and everybody had had a big smoke, we 
left for our own homes or lodges. 
All passed off without a hitch, all in hood humor. 
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TRADING WITH INDIANS 


As soon as the fur is at a marketable stage, traders prepare 
for the winter’s trade by laying in a supply of goods such as 
the Indians prefer to take in exchange for furs, robes and skins. 


The trader selects the band of Indians he desires to 
trade with, and takes his goods by pack horse or wagon as 
the face of the country over which he must travel! will permit 
and his purse will buy. Sometimes the camp is in the valley 
with mountains impassable for wagons intervening, so packs 
are used. 

When the trader reaches the band, generally a lodge is 
selected to house the goods. Here the trading is conducted. 
Frequently more than one trader is in the same village. 
As soon as he is settled, the trader gives a feast to the principal 
men, and trade begins. It is slow or brisk as the Indians are 
successful in their hunts or not. 


Usually, at the first feast, the trader informs the camp 
just how much of this or that he will give for robes, furs, etc. 


Sometimes when they are very successful and goods are 
scarce, men of the band will meet and cut down the offerings 
of the traders. For instance, I was trading with a large band 
one winter and tobacco became very scarce in proportion to 
other goods, near the end of the season. We, myself and 
two other traders, were giving one plug of tobacco for a robe. 
These plugs were about ten inches long by three and a half 
wide and one half inch thick. This seems to be a very small 
price for a buffalo robe, but after considering the difficulties 
encountered in getting to and away from the village, the 
freight, interest on investment and the small outlay of time 
and energy expended by the Indian, it is not unreasonable. 


Owing to the scarcity I have mentioned, the council of 
braves met and instructed us to cut the plugs of tobacco in 
half. This was easily done and seemed to be satisfactory to 
the band. Each morning inquiry would be made as to the 
quantity of tobacco on hand. We were surprised when notified 
to quarter the plugs. At the time I mention these plugs cost 
about thirteen cents each in St. Louis. 
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As the robes are taken in by the trader, they are folded 
and tied in bales of ten, the bale being near two and a half 
feet long, twenty inches wide and eighteen inches high. These 
are taken to headquarters when trade is over. If there are 
many bales their size is reduced in a press. They are loaded 
on wagons, usually fifty bales to the wagon, covered with 
canvas or old lodge skins and taken to the nearest shipping 
point. 

After reaching St. Louis, the largest market for robes, 
they are sorted into four qualities, rebaled and sent to various 
northern points to sell for from $2.00 to $25.00 each. 

These robes are dressed by squaws. While fresh they 
are stretched with hair down upon smooth ground by cutting 
holes close to the edges all around and driving small sticks 
through the holes into the ground, stretching the skin as 
tightly as possible. Then every bit of meat left on the hide 
is removed and the hide is left to dry. When dry the squaws, 
with a little hoe made by fastening a little steel blade to a 
bone of a buffalo leg, scrape or hoe the hide to uniform thick- 
ness, grasping the crude instrument with both hands, one on 
the handle and the other just over the blade, She stands and 
bends over her work in a very uncomfortable position, but 
"tis the way her mother did and she cares not to change. 

After the skin is of the right thickness she ties a short 
rough rope made of the back sinews of the buffalo to a tree 
as high as her shoulders, the other end being about a foot from 
the ground. She doubles the robe with flesh side out and 
proceeds to “break” it by pulling it back and forth against 
the rope, going over the entire skin in this way. When pliable 
it is done and ready for trade. It takes about a day to finish 
one hide. 

The shavings from the hide are relished by the dogs and 
they sit close around during the dressing, ready for the smallest 
bit that may fall from the robe. 


MEETING AN INDIAN WAR PARTY 


I had come home to remain all winter, but after a time 
received notice to go at once to Fort Kearney. Jeffries, the 
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Pawnee interpreter, had been on leave visiting his old home 
at St. Joseph, Missouri and was anxious to return. 

We made up our outfit at Nebraska City and started. 
We each had a pony and had a mule for a pack animal. We 
packed the mule heavily as we could not tell how long we 
would be on the road, there being considerable snow on the 
ground. 

We took an old ham cooked, plenty of crackers, coffee, 
sugar and some corn to feed the animals, also a litter in case 
of necessity. We carried our blankets on our riding horses. 

One day we were driven into camp in a strip of timbers 
on a very steep-banked stream. Our animals were very 
thirsty but we could not get them down to the water. Having 
no bucket, I tied the legs of my rubber boots, filled them with 
water and the thirsty beasts drank their fill. 

Two days after this, we reached the big Platte bottom, 
and were making pretty good time when very large flakes of 
snow began to fall, reminding us of the necessity of finding 
camp, as it is always dangerous to travel in a western storm. 

We had proceeded only a short distance, Jeffries in front, 
the pack mule following and I behind, when we heard some 
one call out in Pawnee, “Who are you?” Jeffries replied, “We 
are friends,” and gave his Indian name in the same tongue. 
We had halted. The cry came from one of ten Pawnee Indians 
on the knees behind a low embankment with guns and bows 
ready to shoot. They thought we were Sioux Indians. The 
snow prevented their distinguishing what or who we were. 

We dismounted, shook hands, gave account of each to 
the other. They were the most forlorn, lean, hungry looking 
ten persons I had ever beheld, yet the first thing they asked 
for was a smoke, which we furnished. After a good long smoke 
they asked us for something to eat. They had been out nearly 
a month and in the last ten days had had nothing but rose 
buds and two rabbits they had succeeded in killing. They 
were nearly blinded by the snow. We divided our grub and 
gave them some corn. Without eating, they left us saying 
they would go to the water before eating. Their village was 
about twenty-five miles below and they hoped to reach it by 
the next day. 
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Often war parties were caught out in winter and many 
of them died from the cold and starvation. I was told of a 
party of nine caught out on the plains, hungry, cold and unable 
to travel because of the storms, until they became so weak 
they got down on their knees with heads to the ground, side 
by side, and in this position they died. Teamsters found them 
there early in the spring. They were very near the emigirants 
main road or perhaps would never have been found. 

As soon as we could after leaving the ten Indians, we found 
a pretty good place on the back of the Platte where a large 
body of Indians had camped, we thought, a month or six 
weeks before. We found great piles of cotton wood limbs 
about three feet in length with the bark all off. The limbs 
were brought from an island near and the bark either taken 
off with knives or gnawed by the horses. The sweet cotton 
wood bark when not frozen is excellent feed. Many think it 
better than grain as a fattener. 

We crossed over to a small island where we found plenty 
of dry wood. We tied one horse, turned the other horse and 
the mule loose, made a good fire, put up a wind brake, ate some 
of the ham with coffee and crackers, and were ready for our 
beds between the fire and the wind brake. We were two days 
making the Fort with one day’s provisions only, which we 
reached not much the worse for the trip. 


HORSE STEALING 


Nearly all Indians are horse thieves, by education and 
their love for them. Looking east one day about ten o’clock 
a herd of horses was observed approaching Fort Kearney with 
only one man driving them. When a short distance off, they 
were stopped and the lone Pawnee Indian came to the store. 
Shortly we heard his tale. He was small, about thirty years 
old, well built, active and ready for adventure. | He said this 
was his first trial as a warrior. There were six young men 
who started south as a war party, as their expeditions are 
called. Their start was made from the Platte river. Their 
equipment consisted of a blanket, shot gun, riding whip, long 
rope and a small skin of Warra. This is made of pounded 
dried lean buffalo meat, mixed with a fat substance made by 
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breaking the bones of the buffalo and boiling them until every 
particle of marrow is extracted. The kettle is set aside to 
cool. The fat rises and forms a hard cake on top of the water. 
The proportions are five parts of the pounded meat to one 
of fat. This mixture is put into a skin taken from the buffalo 
which may hold a gallon or a quart owing to the size of the 
buffalo from which the skin is taken. 

~ The filled skin is carried on the back, suspended by a 
strap. Indians use Warra only when their guns fail to provide 
meat or when in the vicinity of an enemy the firing of a gun 
might make their presence known. 

I frequently ate of this and found it very palatable. 

Thus equipped they started on foot, hoping to find horses 
in the course of their travels. They moved only at night. 
Not far from the Arkansas river, they saw signs of a large 
Chidune village. These Indians are nearly always rich in 
horses. They soon discovered the village, prowled around two 
nights and early on the third succeeded in getting between 
the lodges and a large herd of horses. They at once larietted 
a horse apiece and started the herd north. 

They drove them as fast as they could, knowing they 
would be pursued as soon as the theft was known. They 
hoped the discovery would not be made until late morning as 
Indians are not very early risers. They did not stop during 
the night but kept the horses moving fast by changing their 
riding horses frequently. 

A few hours after daybreak, they halted for a short rest, 
ate of the Warra, slept a few minutes and were off again. 
Just before night they discovered a dust arising in the rear 
and knew they were pursued. They of course were traveling 
much slower than the pursuers as the herd had scattered over 
a wide space, and could not be forced into a run. 

Just as darkness settled down, they felt some of the 
party would overtake them. It was decided to let one man 
continue to drive ahead and fire on the others from ambush. 
The one after driving sometime heard the sound of guns 
which soon ceased or he had gone beyond the sound. He 
urged the herd all the more. Tired horses began to drop out 
and were left behind. No stop! Thus the second night and 
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not until about noon of the second day did he make the 
second halt. He roped the horse he thought was the least 
fatigued and gave the herd a rest until nearly night; then 
starting them again at a fast gait. 

Seven days after the theft, this Indian stopped the herd 
as related in the first part of the story. He had 120 head. 
He said he thought his comrades had been killed as they did 
not overtake him. They did have a fight and were scattered 
but met at a point agreed upon during the fighting. 

Three days after the herd reached Kearney, the five 
Indians came in, followed the herd to the village and made 
the first man divide. The whites hearing the statement of 
the one bringing in the horses concluded that he had hoped 
his comrades had been killed. 


INDIANS AS SWIMMERS 


Many believe the Indian is a natural swimmer, as quite 
small children have fallen into water over their heads in depth 
and have struck the right movement of hands and feet and 
gone to shore without help. 

When in camp near a river, the little children almost live 
in the water during the warm days. Father, as agent, was 
returning with a party of Indians from St. Louis on a steam 
boat on the Missouri river. This boat struck a snag and was 
sunk. There were several ladies on board. Father told the 
Indians not to let any of them drown and asked the ladies 
not to hinder the efforts of the Indian in swimming to shore 
with them. There were various contrivances used in getting 
all to shore but the Indians were equal to the occasion and 
not a lady was lost. 

One man helped two to safety with the aid of a door 
which he unhinged from the cabin of the boat. I have for- 
gotten the year this happened but it was when very few boats 
were upon the Missouri river and when pilots were not familiar 
with its character or navigation. 


A SYSTEMATIC INDIAN SPREE 


A small party of Otoe Indians camped on a small island 
in the Missouri about two miles above Nebraska City. It 
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contained perhaps a hundred acres. It was cut off from a 
larger island near the Nebraska shore, with only a small, 
shallow slough or bayou to cross in reaching it. The men of 
the party had succeeded in Iowa ix trading a pony for a five 
gallon keg of whiskey, which they brought to their village 
with the avowed intention of having a regular spree as long 
as the whiskey should last. 


Indians have great respect for soldiers when they have 
not the power to over come them, so four reliable men of the 
camp were selected as soldiers for duty. Their duty was to 
take every gun, arrow, knife and other weapon in the camp 
and keep them out of reach. Should anyone become dangerous 
in any way that one was to be tied fast to a tree, there to 
remain until sober. The men had their spree first. 


In order that the liquors might be equally divided, no 
one to get more than another, they decided to make divisions 
by mouthfuls. They selected one of their number with an 
average sized mouth to make the divisions. This man served 
without pay. His method was to fill his mouth with the 
liquor and empty it in a cup held by one of the other men. 
This was kept up until the entire quantity had been served. 


Unfortunately, the measuring mouth leaked and another 
had to be selected, the owner of the first one having become 
gloriously drunk. It must not be supposed that only one 
mouthful was given each man. The distribution was kept 
up until every one was drunk as a lord. Then the fun com- 
menced. : 


Every disposition was exhibited. Some serious, some ° 
dignified, some with fun and wit boiling over, others over- 
come with fear, still others in fighting humour. These last 
were taken and tied by the four soldiers so no injury was done 
to anyone. 


When a sufficient number sobered up enough to act as 
soldiers, the four original ones were given their portion of the 
liquor, and before their spree was ended two of them had 
to be tied hard and fast. 

It was announced that on the morrow the women of the 
camp would entertain the men and any others who might 
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desire to see them consume their part of the whiskey which 
had been set apart for them. 

This spree was held and I was told was far more disgust- 
ing and resulted more seriously than that of the men. The 
| liquor caused the women to act far more violently. Nearly 
| all of them were soon upon the war path and as all instruments 

of destruction were removed they used their natural ones— 
arms and teeth, pulled hair and fought until nearly all had 
been tied. 

Two days after the spree all was as usual. Such sprees 
never occurred while father (Major John Dougherty) was 
agent as he carefully guarded them and prevented much 
liquor being sold to the Indians. So unrelenting and severe 
was he to liquor sellers that these border Indians gave him 
the name of “Controller of Fire Waters.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE INFLATION 
MOVEMENT IN MISSOURI, 1875-1879 


BY J. A. LEACH 


CHAPTER III 
THE POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE GREENBACK MOVEMENT 


The purpose of this section will be to study the Green- 
back movement from the standpoint of its effect on the 
political parties in the State. For this purpose the attempt 
will be made to study each party separately, taking up in 
order the Greenback party, the Democratic party, and the 
Republican party. 

The chief expression of the third, or extreme fiat-money, 
viewpoint mentioned in Chapter II was the third party 
movement. Two conclusions that have been stated would 
seem to indicate that conditions in Missouri would be favorable 
for the growth of this movement—first, Missouri was a part 
of the region where the agitation for more money was strongest 
and shared similar conditions. Then the consensus of opinion, 
as far as can be judged by the material that has been presented, 
was that more money was needed in order to relieve the 
depression under which the nation was laboring. 

In discussing the third party movement in Missouri one 
is handicapped by the fact that, in a study of the dimensions 
of the present one, it is impossible to study the situation 
carefully in each county. The need for such a study will 
become apparent when any analysis of the election returns 
is undertaken. However, a brief study of the third party 
may be made by studying the principles of the party as shown 
by the party platforms, by noting the actions of its members 
in the state legislature, and by examining the election returns. 
The material at hand makes it necessary to confine the study 
to the years 1876, 1878 and 1880.1 Two of these—1876 and 


1It seems necessary here to go beyond 1879, the year announced as the last 
one in this study. ; 
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1880— were presidential years,? while the chief interest ‘u 
1878 was the election of members of Congress and of the 
State legislature. 


The Greenback party did not play a very important 
part in Missouri in the election of 1876, if the results are 
viewed from the standpoint of immediate effects. It is 
important, however, to discuss the year 1876 here because 
of future developments. 

The platform’ that the Greenback party adopted in 
1876 endorsed the national platform of the party and the 
latter must be consulted for the financial policy advocated. 
The national platform‘ adopted at Indianapolis May 17-18, 
1876, declared that the Specie-Resumption Act should be 
repealed, expressed the belief that the best currency that 
could be devised would be United States notes issued directly 
by the government and convertible on demand into United 
States obligations, bearing a rate of interest not exceeding 
one cent a day on each hundred dollars, and exchangeable for 
United States notes at par. Such notes should be full legal 
tender except where existing contracts specified coin. The 
platform protested against selling more gold bonds in foreign 
markets and against the sale of bonds to purchase silver_ to 
replace the fractional currency. To this the State added a 
demand for the repeal of the Act of 1873. Other items in the 
State platform that would seem to be good propaganda were: 
the demand that all property should be taxed equitably and 
that a large representation from industrial classes should be 
sent to Congress and the State legislature. It was urged that 
patriotism should lead people to cease idolatry of party and 
put men and measures first. 

These ideas had considerable effect at a later period 
but in the election of 1876, the Greenbackers were able to 
poll but a very small percentage of the vote in Missouri. 
The newspapers did not show a great deal of interest. It 
will be seen that the press, particularly the Democratic press, 


?The governor, members of Congress, members of the State legislature, 
county officers, etc., were elected also. 

*Reported in Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, Sept. 13, 1876. 
‘McKee, National Conventions and Platforms, pp. 174, 175. 
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was emphasizing the two-party notion rather than being un- 
duly alarmed about any danger to the success of the Demo- 
cratic party. The figures reveal only 3,498 votes for Peter 
Cooper, the Greenback nominee for president, as compared 
with 202,687 for Samuel J. Tilden and 144,398 for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. The vote on the governor was very similar, 
showing 199,580 for John S. Phelps; Democrat, 147,694 for 
G. A. Finkelnburg, Republican, and 2,962 for J. P. Alexander, 
Greenbacker*. 


The distribution of the vote for Alexander is of interest.* 
Constituting a negligible percentage of the total vote, and 
concentrated in no particular locality, it was scattered through 
sixty-six counties and ranged from one to four hundred and 
ninety-five votes per county. The latter fact was, doubtless, 
the most significant one that can be gathered from the vote. 
The extreme Greenback doctrine was gaining a foothold in 
every section of the State and would, therefore, be the more 
difficult to combat. The fact that the number was small 
becomes less important when it is remembered with what 
seal advocates of such doctrines work. The important fact 
to be deduced from this vote then is that its widespread 
distribution might have an important effect on the older 
parties, especially the Democratic.’ 

In addition to the vote on the governor it may be men- 
tioned that the Greenbackers had state senatorial candidates 
in two districts, the fifth where their vote was 177, the Demo- 
cratic vote 6,819, and the Republican 6,519; and the fifteenth 
where they obtained 619 votes compared with 5,170 Demo- 
cratic and 2,881 Republican. 


The Greenbackers had three candidates for Congress— 
J. S. Hazeltine, who polled 758 votes in the sixth district 
where the Democrats polled 18,081 and the Republicans 17,- 
357; J. M. London in the twelfth, whose vote was 517 com- 


‘Statistics here and following—unless otherwise stated—are from the 
Missouri Official Directory, 1878-88. Page references are not given as the 
volume is a collection of pamphlets bound together. 

*The distribution of the vote for Alexander rather than that for Cooper 
is given because the next election—1878—was not a national election. 

™Maps which form part of the original thesis are omitted because of lack 
of space. 
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- pared with 16,153 Democratic and 11,646 Republican; and 
S. Clarkner in the thirteenth who polled 965 votes, while the 
Democrats polled 22,573 and the Republicans 4,715. 


The State legislature elected in 1876 stood as follows? 
Senate—twenty-eight Democrats and six Republicans; House 
—one hundred Democrats and forty-three Republicans. 


The Greenbackers were not idle during 1877. On Oc- 
tober 4, 1877, they held a convention in St. Louis. Britton 
A. Hill of St. Louis was selected to lead the organization for 
the ensuing year and resolutions that one enthusiastic mem- 
ber called the “Second Declaration of Independence” were 
adopted.” These resolutions were practically the same as the 
planks in the State platform of 1878 that is mentioned below. 
Items not appearing in the platform of 1878 were: a declara- 
tion for free trade and a demand that the government of the 
United States and the states take control of the railway and 
telegraphic systems of the country and manage each for 
the benefit of all the people. Some of these resolutions and 
also some of the planks in the State platform of 1878 were 
probably not especially pleasing to the Missouri farmers but 
were put in because of the influence of the national party and 
a desire to attract labor votes. An example in point was the 
eight hour law, which could not have been pleasing to the 
farmer element of the party. At this convention the rate of 
interest on the “absolute” money the government was to 
loan states, cities, counties, etc., was put at three per cent. 
This rate was lowered to two per cent in the platform of the 
following year. Mr. Hill estimated that the amount of 
absolute money that the government should issue should be 
one billion dollars to redeem the 5-20 bonds, one billion dollars 
to be loaned to states, counties, and cities, and six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to redeem the old greenbacks and 
national bank notes, or $2,650,000,000 in all. 


*With the exception of the two State senatorial candidates mentioned 
there is no record in the Official Directory of any Greenback candidates for the 
State legisiature. 

*Taken from a pamphlet ordered printed by this convention. This pam- 
phiet is a part of the Sampson Collection belonging to the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia. 
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labor. 


The Greenback state platform” of 1878 was more extreme 
than the platform of 1876. It demanded the repeal of the 
Resumption Act and the National Banking Acts. It declared 
for the issue of ‘‘absolute’”” money equal to gold and silver 
and full legal tender and said that the bonds should be re- 
deemed in absolute money." It favored the plan by which 
the government was to loan absolute money at two per cent 
interest to states, counties, and cities to be used in paying 
their indebtedness. It demanded that bonds and all kinds 
of property be taxed, opposed the granting of public lands 
to corporations, favored an income tax, the reduction of 
salaries, an eight hour law, the improvement of navigable 
western waters, equal pay for each sex, the reform of educa- 
tion, arbitration to settle strikes, public lands for actual 
settlers, and a small standing army and was opposed to in- 
ternal revenue, contract prison labor and Chinese servile 
While the financial items were stressed most in the 
campaign it is obvious that there was enough variety to 
appeal to many voters and it will be interesting-to note later 
what the Democratic party offered to oppose this platform. 

When a study of the election of 1878 is attempted, the 
political uncertainties of the period are manifest, but, at 
least, the reason that the year 1878 was such a hectic year 
for the Democratic press can be cenjectured. It would seem 
that there was sufficient unrest to make it difficult to forecast 
just how far the movement would go. An examination of the 
votes for representatives to the State legislature shows how 
difficult it is to form a conclusion. The figures could be 
used to show many varieties of combinations among the three 
parties, the reasons for which might be found by a study of 
the local conditions in each case. The result of the election 
was the choosing of one hundred and five Democrats, eleven 
Republicans, and twenty-six Greenbackers. 

Studying the results” it is found that the Democrats had 
candidates in one hundred and five counties," the Republicans 


1°From Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, June 26, 1878. 

uOr “filat’’ money. Money created by the government stamp. 

Figures are from the Missouri Official Directory, 1878-1888. 

“Not including St. Louis. No Greenbackers were elected from St. Louis. 
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in fifty-eight counties, and the Greenbackers in eighty counties. 
In thirty-nine counties there was a Greenback candidate but 
no Republican; thirty-seven of these had been Democratic 
in 1876. The Greenbackers won fourteen of this group. 
In nine counties there was no Democratic candidate. Eight 
of these were Republican in 1876. Of this group the Green- 
backers were successful in six. In thirty-two counties every 
party had a candidate. The Democrats won in twenty-four 
and eleven of the twenty-four had been Republican in 1876. 
The Republicans won in two counties both of which were 
Republican in 1876. The Greenbackers won in six counties, 
two of which has been Democratic in 1876 and four Republi- 
can. 

Taking the group of twenty-six counties in which the 
Greenbackers were successful it will be found that there was 
no Republican candidate in fourteen and that all fourteen 
had been Democratic in 1876. Of the Greenback candidates 
in this group of fourteen, ten were formerly Democrats, three 
Republicans, and one not specified. In six of the group of 
twenty-six, there were no Democratic candidates and all of 
the six had been Republican in 1876. Of the successful 
candidates, two were formerly Democrats, three Republicans, 
and one not specified. In the remaining six counties, each 
party had a candidate. Four of these counties had been 
Republican in 1876 and two Democratic. Of the successful 
candidates three had formerly been Democrats and three had 
formerly been Republicans. Thus sixteen of these counties 
were Democratic in 1876 and ten were Republican. Of the 
candidates fifteen had formerly been Democrats, nine Repub- 
licans, and two not specified. The usual statement in the 
biographical sketches found in the Official Directory, is, Demo- 
crat (or Republican) until elected on the Greenback ticket 
in 1878. 

It appears that most of the fusion—or cooperation, if 
not fusion—was between the Republicans and Greenbackers. 
This would be the natural thing to happen since Missouri 
was strongly Democratic. 

The Greenback members of the State legislature began 
to introduce resolutions as soon as the legislature met in 
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January, 1878. The following examples will show the trend 
of their thinking on financial matters. On January 10, 1879, 
W. D. Powell, Greenback representative from the first district 
of Macon county introduced joint and concurrent resolution 
No. 1," reciting the belief that the resumption act of 1875, 
causing further contraction, was the cause of depression, and 
urging that Missouri’s delegation in Congress work for the 
repeal of said act and also for the passage of a law authorizing 
the government to issue one billion dollars of full legal tender 
paper money and use it in payment of United States bonds. 
It also urged the passage of a law remonetizing silver." This 
resolution was finally laid on the table. 

Joint and concurrent resolution No. 12 was introduced 
by C. D. Knight, Greenbacker, of Harrison county, January 
20. Among other things it demanded that no bonds be issued 
without a vote of the people, the issue of paper currency to 
the amount of $50.00 per capita, the repeal of resumption, 
and the unlimited coinage of silver. The chairman of the 
committee, in reporting to the House, stated that Mr. Knight 
had insisted that the resolution be not altered in any respect. 
The committee thought the resolution too late for the Con- 
gress then in session and that the next would be as fresh 
from the people as the Legislature was. In regard to the 
monetary theory of the resolution, the committee thought 
that the amount of circulation per capita should be regulated 
according to the demands of trade and insisted that the resolu- 
tion was not consistent, for, if the resumption act were re- 
pealed, the two and one half billion greenbacks would be 
irredeemable paper and hence there would be no necessity 
for gold or silver coin. The resolution was indefinitely post- 
poned.”* 

A. S. Cloud, Greenbacker, of Livingston county, in- 
troduced concurrent resolution No. 20," on February 3, 1879. 

Journal Me. Leg., 30th Gen. Assy., 1879, House, pp. 53, 64, 1640. 

wThis report of the Resolution appeared in the Jefferson City Peoples 
Tribune, January 15, 1879. No vote was recorded. 

“Journal of Missouri Legislature, 30th Gen. Assy., 1879, House, pp. 117, 
148, 394. The vote to indefinitely postpone was 93 to 28, with 22 absent or 


sick. Of the 28, 19 were Greenbackers, 8 were Democrats, and 1 was a Repub- 
lican 


‘1Journal Missouri Legislature, 30th Gen. Assy., 1879, House, pp. 224, 267. 
Reported in Columbia Missouri Statesman, February 7, 1879. 
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This resolution looked to the State for aid. It set forth the 
existence of a financial emergency that demanded the utiliza- 
tion of the credit resources of the State. It suggested the 
appointment of a committee of two from the Senate and three 
from the House to prepare a “Popular Revenue Relief Bill” 
to be voted on the first Monday in May. It favored the 
issue of ‘Missouri Popular Relief Bonds” to the amount of not 
less than one or more than two millions to bear one per cent 
interest and be redeemable in thirteen years in any money then 
lawful. One fourth of the issue was to be of the denomina- 
tion of $1, one fourth of $2, and one half of $5. These bills 
were to be receivable for ten per cent of the taxes any one 
year, except levies for past indebtedness and as fast as taken 
up to be cancelled. This bill was referred to the committee 
on ways and means, and nothing further was heard of it. 


These examples show the extreme measures advocated 
by the Greenbackers and this was doubtless a partial reason 
for their lack of success, especially as prosperity was returning. 
The fate of these resolutions helps to prove a statement 
previously made, namely, that the Democrats were discourag- 
ing further agitation on the currency question. 


A study of the election returns of 1880 reveals the fact 
that there was the same sort of shifting of votes as was shown 
in the election of 1878. If the vote for the Greenback candi- 
date for governor be taken as a criterion, the party would 
seem to have gained some adherents in practically every 
county, New Madrid and Pemiscot counties being the only 
ones to record no votes for the Greenbackers. On the other 
hand the Greenbackers carried but two counties—Douglas 
and St. Clair. The Greenback vote for governor was rather 
evenly distributed over the State and constituted slightly 
more than nine per cent of the total vote.” In addition to 
the two counties carried, the Greenbackers had a larger vote 
than the Republicans in eight counvies (all of which the 
Democrats carried) and a larger vote than the Democrats 
in two counties (both of which went Republican). Thus, the 


18The total vote for Gubernatorial candidates was 397,644 and the vote of 
the Greenback candidate was 36,338. See Table No. 3. 
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Greenbackers were not at all successful if judged by the vote 
for governor. 

The same may be said in regard to the State legislature. 
Elections for the State Senate were from the odd-numbered 
districts. There were Greenback candidates in only five of 
the seventeen. Their vote was negligible except in the 
seventh, where it was seventeen per cent of the total, and the 
eleventh, where it was thirty-four per cent of the total.” 
There were only two Greenbackers in the Senate that met in 
1881 and both were hold-over senators from 1878. The vote 
for representatives to the State legislature was not tabulated 
in the Official Directory so that a full comparison with the 
election of 1878 can not be made. The results, however, 
were very nearly the same as the vote for governor. The 
Greenbackers carried only four counties, Atchison, Laclede, 
Livingston and Newton. Thus the strength of the Green- 
back party in the House of Representatives was reduced from 
twenty-six—the number elected in 1878—to four. The 
legislature was made up as follows: Senate, Democrats 
twenty-five; Republicans seven; Greenbackers, two: House, 
Democrats ninety-eight; Republicans forty-one; Greenbackers 
four. 

In the Congressional elections the Greenbackers had a 
greater measure of success. Four districts—the sixth, 
seventh, ninth and tenth—elected Greenbackers and their 
candidates in the fifth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
districts polled a respectable percentage of the votes. This 
is, apparently, in contradiction of the results of the vote for 
governor and for members of the state legislature. 

At first glance the election returns of 1876, 1878, and 
1880 seem to show only confusion and a meaningless shifting 
of votes, but a more careful study makes it possible to state 
some general conclusions. In the first place there was unrest, 
uncertainty, and dissatisfaction with existing conditions. 
Why this did not result in the control of the State by the 
third party will be further considered in the discussion of 


‘Both districts were strongly Democratic. The seventh was made up of 
Randolph, Howard and Monroe; the eleventh of Pike, Lincoln and Montgomery. 
See Map. No. 6. (Map omitted, lack of space.) 
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the Democratic reaction to the movement that is to follow. 
A second conclusion—one to be expected under the circum- 
stances—is that there tended to be fusion between the Repub- 
licans and Greenbackers. Probably the reason that this 
fusion was more in connection with congressional elections 
than in the elections for governor or for the members of the 
State legislature was that the Democrats had districted the 
State to their own advantage. 


The Democratic party appeared to be the most con- 
cerned in regard to the third party movement. Though the 
Democratic majority in the State was quite large, there were 
counties and congressional districts in which the vote was 
so evenly divided that Democratic success would be en- 
dangered should there be any considerable deflection from 
the party or should there be fusion or cooperation between 
the Greenbackers and the Republicans. 


The material suggests a division into three periods for 
the purpose of discussion—first, a period of some two years, 
1875-76, when the insistence was that the two-party scheme 
was the best; then a period—1877-78—during which the 
Democratic press exhibited considerable uneasiness; and 
lastly, a period of recovery, 1879-80. These divisions overlap 
somewhat but the characteristics mentioned are obvious in 
each period. 


To go back one year from 1875 it is found that the papers 
were full of the two-party notion. Exchanges from all over 
the State printed in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune during 
1874 emphasized the fact that a new party was not needed 
as the two older parties represented all the issues in which 
the people were interested.” 


September 1, 1875, the Tribune in commenting on the 
Greenback convention held at Detroit, August 25, said that, 
while many favored the principles set forth by the conven- 
tion, the public mind was settled in the belief that the financial 
measures should be entrusted to one of the two great parties. 

*1As the third party was not yet functioning in Missouri, these two-party 


editorials probably had in mind the national parties rather than the State 
organization. 
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In 1876, the Missouri Statesman ™ thought that the 
Democratic party should not tend itself into factions about 
the currency but that the “true policy of the National Demo- 
cratic Party” should be to fight on the issues of Grant’s 
administration, namely, corruption, violation of the Con- 
stitution and reconstruction. 

By 1877 some of the editors were beginning to fear that 
the Greenback movement would hurt the Democratic party 
and began to denounce some of the principles of the third 
party, particularly the fiat-money theory held by Green- 
backers. Then too, the Democrats were taking up the idea 
of silver, as has been noted before and will be noted again. 
An example of this was the comment made by the Bazoo* 
in regard to the Greenback convention held in Ohio. The 
Bazoo said, “It is evident that the heresy that did so much 
harm in the last two campaigns to the Democratic Party is 
again lifting its head’’ and some Democrats still are fooled by 
it. Nothing justifies “the Democratic Party in tieing itself 
to a losing and repudiated issue.’ The Bazoo was still more 
severe in denouncing the extreme fiat-money doctrines of the 
Greenbackers when it discussed the Greenback convention 
held in St. Louis.* The editorial said ‘it was a combination 
of rant, cant, and imbecility’” and devoted a considerable 
article to prove that silver was a safe and sane monetary unit 
but that it was utter folly to suppose that the government 
stamp could make money out of paper. Likewise the St. 
Louis Republican™ said that there was no demand for a Green- 
back party since the people did not want an irredeemable 
paper currency as was proven by their eagerness to trade 
their fractional currency for the new silver subsidiary coins. 

The editorials just quoted show one method used to 
combat the Greenback heresy. Another method was the 
making of statements calling the attention of the voters to 
various phases of the question. These statements about the 
Nationals or Greenbackers were numerous during the sunamer 





Columbia Missouri Statesman, April 14, 1876. 
“Sedalia Daily Bazoo, May 28, 1877. 

“Issue of October 9, 1877. 

“Issue of June 8, 1877. 
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of 1878, increasing in the fall as the election approached. The 
Greenbackers were nominating candidates in many districts 
and it was thought that the Democrats would be hurt more 
by the movement than the Republicans. In fact, it was 
thought that the Republicans were fostering the movement. 
The majority of the comments simply stated that the move- 
ment couldn’t split the Democratic party and secure its 
defeat, that the Democrats were united and happy, that you 
should take your Democracy straight and keep in line for 
1880. Examples of these statements are given in the follow- 
ing quotations printed in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune. 


Democrats should not allow themselves to be led off into any side 
issue. There is only one party that can do them and the country any 
good—the Democratic. It is stronger today than ever . . . Stick to and 
work with your party.” 

The National Party is but a snare to catch Democratic votes and we 
advise our freinds to let it severely alone.” 

We are just as strongly in favor of a greenback currency as a man 
can be but we do not see the necessity of a third party, since that is the 
unanimous sentiment of the Democratic Party in the West.* 

There is not a Democratic paper in Missouri that is not bidding the 
faithful beware of the Greenback-National Combination. There is not 
a Republican paper in Missouri that does not give it a brotherly slap on 
the back.” 


The Tribune itself thought that the third party was a 
coterie of disaffected Democrats and Republicans whose 
real object was to defeat the Democrats. It had some high 
sounding principles, but the Democratic party had a mission. 
Through its principles alone could the life of our country be 
maintained and civil and religious liberty perpetuated. On 
Democratic measures depended the social and financial wel- 
fare of the country. Don’t be soreheads. Don’t be deceived. 
Don’t compromise with the enemy.*® No doubt this method 
of fighting the Greenbackers was quite effective. To show 
that there was no room for a third party was effective because 
men do not like to vote for losing candidates. Then, too, 


*Quoted April 17, 1878, from Liberty Tribune. 
*7Quoted May 1, 1878, from Vernon County Democrat. 
2sQuoted May 8, 1878, from Worth County Times. 
*Quoted May 15, 1878, from Callaway Gazette. 
*Issue of April 17, 1878. 
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the Democrats had good arguments for proving that the best 
way to get the financial relief desired was to work with the 
Democratic party—for, said the Tribune, in pointing out 
what the Democrats had done—this remonetization of silver 
and the reissue of greenbacks that had been redeemed would 
be followed at the next session (maybe this one) by an act 
making greenbacks the only paper currency legal tender for 
everything. The Democrats would have a majority in the 
next Congress also, and, if the Greenback party really wished 
to better the currency, the quickest and the best way was to 
work with the Democrats.” 


Another way of meeting the greenback menace was by 
means of the party platform. The financial planks of the 
Democratic State Platform™ of 1878 declared that 


We regard the National Banking System as being oppressive and 
burdensome and demand its abolition, and the retirement from circula- 
tion of all National Bank Notes, and the issue of legal tender notes in lieu 
thereof and in quantities, from time to time, sufficient to supply the 
wholesome and necessary business demands of the whole country, and 
that all greenbacks so issued shall be used in the purchase and retirement 
of the bonds of the United States, so that the interest-bearing debt of the 
country may be lessened to the extent of the greenbacks thus put in cir- 
culation. Legal-tender notes, commonly called greenbacks, should be 
legal-tender in the payment of all debts, public and private, except such 
obligations as are, by the terms of the original contracts, expressly made 
payable in coin. 

The right to coin money and regulate the value thereof can be exer- 
cised, under the Constitution, by Congress alone, and that to the extent 
of all the gold and silver bullion offered for coinage at the mints of the 
United States, and we regard the limitations and restrictions imposed by 
Congress upon the coinage of silver as impolitic and unjust, and should 
be at once removed. 

A return to specie payments is impossible in the present financial 
condition of the country, and we demand the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the act of January 14, 1875, known as the Resumption Act, 
holding the same to be unwise and ruinous to the interests of the people. 


This platform was not quite so extreme as the Greenback 
platform of the same year, but goes quite as far as the Green- 
back platform of 1876. There is no evidence (in the material 


“Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, May 29, 1878. 
*Reported in Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, July 10, 1878. 
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used) to show how much this platform was dictated by the 
actual beliefs of the party and how much by the exigencies 
of the situation. In view of the trend of comment on the 
fiat-money aspect of greenbackism, and on the silver question 
there is room for suspecting that the political conditions 
dictated a more extreme policy than would have been adopted 
otherwise. It was necessary to hold the party together and 
to maintain its dominance in the State. 

This belief is strengthened by the attitude taken toward 
Democrats who were inclined to affiliate with the third party. 
The Boonville Advertiser*® had taken a decided stand on the 
matter and said that if there were any Democrats who favored 
the Nationals, they should be permitted to go and, like Adam 
and Eve, should be banished from Paradise never to return. 
The party would be better, safer, and purer without them 
and they could be spared not only without harm but with 
the anticipation of benefit in future. Diseased limbs ought 
not to remain in hurtful and poisonous contact. The Adver- 
tiser, however, did not represent the party on this issue. The 
general tone was more in harmony with the attitude of the 
Jefferson City Peoples Tribune. It said that one of the 
“truest” Democrats asked, “Are you in favor of taking back 
into the Democratic Party those who went out and off after 
the greenback idea?” The Tribune replied that it did not 
favor forcing out of the party those who merely “expressed 
by their ballots their peculiar views on the currency.”’ Asked 
about the effect on the party discipline the Tribune said, 
‘“‘We must have discipline but also recruits. To read Green- 
back-Democrats out of the Party would be shortsighted 
policy and would play into the hands of the Republicans.’™ 
On January 8, 1879, the Tribune continued the discussion, 
urging peace. It had no use for a “riot-act” policy... A 
Democrat, thought the Tribune, who was in advance of his 
party in regard to a paper currency and suited the Democrats 
of his locality because of that, was none the less, a true Demo- 
crat on other questions and for all party purposes. There 
were hard money Democrats and soft money Democrats all 


Quoted in Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, June 12, 1878. 
%“Issue of December 25, 1878. 
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over the country who were trusted leaders. They desired 
to give the country the best financial system possible but they 
differed as to what was best, and a similar honest difference 
of opinion was all that separated the Greenbackers in Mis- 
souri from the Democrats. The Greenbackers and the 
Democrats it was thought could carry not only Missouri but 
all the northern states if they would work together as in 
Maine and the game of the Republicans was to keep them 
divided so they could carry elections even though in the 
minority. 

After the election of 1878 and the Democrats had found 
that they had not been badly hurt the tone of the press com- 
ments was one of relief but with some regard for future policy. 
Illustrative of the former were articles in the Moberly Monitor, 
Shelbina Democrat, and Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, rejoic- 
ing in the small amount of success scored-by the Greenbackers, 
while the Kansas City Times*® remarked, in regard to future 
policy, that 

“Hendricks stock has advanced steadily since Tuesday’s 
elections. If the results teach anything as to the next Presi- 
dency, they teach that the Democratic Party must nominate 
a western Greenback Democrat or go out of politics.” 

For the remainder of the period the Democrats, as shown 
by the press, desired that agitation on the currency question 
cease. According to the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune of 
February 26, 1879, discussion of the currency at this time 
could result in no possible benefit to anyone. 

“Resumption is an accomplished fact. Nobody desires 
to see it fail and no man ought to engage in retarding the busi- 
ness of the country in adjusting itself to the changed con- 
dition of the currency by advocating the repeal of a law that 
has done already all the harm it can do. If business can be 
revived under the specie basis, in God’s name let it have the 
fairest opportunity to do so. That it will not be benefitted 
by an angry agitation for the repeal of the Resumption Act 
is too plain to require an argument.” 

The Democrats, judging from the election returns, met 
rather successfully the threat to the dominance of their party 


*Quoted in Jefferson City Peopies Tribune, November 20, 1878. 
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in Missouri politics, contained in the greenback movement. 
Aside from the issue of reconstruction, which tended to keep 
men in the Democratic or in the Republican party, other 
factors had an important bearing on the results. The Demo- 
crats took over enough of the movement for an inflated cur- 
rency to prevent numerous deflections from the party, and, 
as will be shown in a later chapter, converted it into a move- 
ment for silver inflation. Then prosperity was returning and 
as a consequence the agitation on the currency question tended 
to die out. 


The Republican party in Missouri, being decidedly in the 
minority, did not play so prominent a part as the two parties 
discussed in the preceding pages. The first reaction noted 
in the material examined’ was very similar to that of the 
Democrats—that there were just two parties necessary. On 
April 15, 1875, the Sedalia Weekly Times said that there were 
just two parties in the country—the Democratic, which “‘is 
striving to do away with all the results of the war, break down 
the credit of the nation, and bring on repudiation,” and the 
Republican, which “is paying off the national indebtedness 

. is sustaining the freedmen in their efforts and progress 

and trying to avert all tendencies to another civil war. 
Voters belong to one of these, and the effort to form a third 
party will be an utter failure.’ This shows also the old 
tendency to drag the war issues into the politics of the day, 
but by 1878 the Times was cognizant of other than war issues. 
This was shown in its issue of May 2, which mentioned as 
one of them the money question which, it said, “Requires the 
profoundest human wisdom and experience to comprehend 
and properly answer.” 


The platforms adopted by the State conventions during 
the period show no disposition to cater to the greenback 
notions. The platform of 1876 declared that the party 
believed in maintaining the national credit and honor un- 
tarnished and favored a sound currency of coin or paper con- 
vertible into coin. The platform of 1878 declared that the 
bonds and the greenbacks should be paid in coin and that 
coin and currency should be kept at par with gold. 
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Nor was the Times inclined to welcome fusion with open 
arms. On June 13, 1878 it said that it had said little about 
the Nationals for there was little to say. A large proportion 
of Missouri favored throwing off the “Bourbons” (Democrats) 
and if the Nationals got good men for candidates they might 
look for a numerous following and a successful movement. 
But, if they were merely in it for office, their “still-born party” 
would be so dead its voice would never be heard. Continu- 
ing the Times said that as between Greenbackers and Moss- 
backs (Democrats) every Republican will sympathize with 
the former and make common cause with them against the 
party of “gloom and disaster,’ but the fact that a party had 
some good principles inspired no confidence until it was 
learned who its leaders and candidates were and what its 
principles were. “This is to be decided very soon at the 
Convention about to assemble in this city. The Green- 
backers and Nationals are to make their choice of a course 
for the future and a destiny. They will be alive or dead as 
they shall choose.”” Moreover, the Weekly Times was bothered 
by the inconsistency involved in supporting the candidates 
of the fiat-money party in local elections and at the same time 
advocating the election of Republican candidates in state or 
national elections. For example, in the fall of 1878 the 
Republicans of Pettis county made no nominations for county 
officers but supported the Greenback-Labor nominees. At 
the same time Judge Underwood was the candidate of the 
Republicans for Congress from the seventh district in which 
Pettis county was located. That this combination was some- 
what incongruous is indicated by a post-election comment. 

“When Judge Underwood was so strenuously pleading 
the cause of honest money, we were feeling that his speech 
was a sad commentary on our county ticket and tended to 
their defeat, but that it would sound nobly in the next cam- 
paign. It is probable that the next issue will be Honest 
Money and the Payment of Just Debts vs. Fiat Money and 
Repudiation.”* 

However, the study made of the election returns of 1876 
1878 and 1880 made in connection with the discussion of the 


“Sedalia Weekly Times, Nov. 21, 1878. 
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Greenback party would scem to indicate that the Republicans 
did cooperate to a considerable extent with the Greenbackers. 
More to the point perhaps were some remarks attributed to 
Chauncey I. Filley by the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune of 
November 10, 1880. This paper reported that, at a banquet 
given in his honor, Filley said that if it were seen that a straight 
Republican couldn’t be elected, a Republican-Greenback 
would be nominated who would vote with the Republicans 
on all questions except finance and that finance was con- 
sidered a dead issue. Though this comment was made in 
1880, the year following our study, from a political standpoint 
it probably expresses the Republican attitude in Missouri very 
fairly for the period 1875-79. It was good politics not to 
get too far afield from the national party which was the 
dominant one at this time, because of questions of patronage. 
Moreover, the politicians were doubtless aware of the small 
chance of success fusion candidates had in any except local 
elections in Missouri. 

As a state issue, then, the Republicans saw in the third- 
party movement a means they could use on some occasions 
and in some localities to embarrass the Democrats. What- 
ever success they may have had in local politics, their success 
in State politics was not sufficient to discommode the Demo- 
crats very seriously. The Greenbackers never became suffi- 
ciently numerous as a party to make any lasting fusion likely, 
especially in view of the fact that desire for patronage would 
tend to keep the Republican party in line with the national 
Republican party and it may be added that the probabilities 
are that many of the Missouri Republicans accepted in good 
faith the policies of their party in the nation. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“Mark Twain’s Early Writings Discovered,’’ by Dr. C. 
J. Armstrong, is an apt illustration of one of the maxims of 
that careful bibliographer and collector, the late William 
Clark Breckenridge, that seldom is significant historical data 
so completely lost that it cannot with skill and industry be 
found. Dr. Armstrong has here presented in interesting style 
the fruits of his labors in bringing to light the earliest literary 
work of Missouri’s great writer. Students of Mark Twain 
will rejoice in the finding of this valuable material in the files 
of Hannibal Journal and Western Union, now preserved in 
the League Collection of The State Historical Society through 
the public spirited donation of Miss Nettie A. League of 
Hannibal. 





Mr. Theodore C. Atchison in his “David R. Atchison: 
A Study In American Politics” takes issue with those who 
have maintained during recent years that Senator Atchison 
was not president of the United States for'a day. Whether 
or not this new supporter of the historical position which held 
sway for nearly three quarters of a century has proven his case, 
he had advanced facts and arguments meriting consideration. 
He has also established a claim for Senator Atchison to the 
position of vice president of the United States. 

The reestablishing of historical statements which have 
been abandoned under attack made decades later is by no 
means unique. Not only virility but frequently truth reside 
in those traditions which had their origin contemporaneous 
with the event to which they are related. Posterity is neither 
omniscient nor infallible and despite our claims to progress we 
are often surprised to learn that a century ago men spoke as 
accurately and acted as sensibly as we do today, and more so 
than we today may interpret their having done. 





The contribution on “Nathan Chapman Kouns” by 
Judge Robert F. Walker will be enjoyed by students of Mis- 
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souri literature. The last chapter in the life of this gifted 
author has not yet been written, and the last reading of his 
works is not in the near future. Kouns made no bid for 
literary immortality but the persistence of his works and 
admirers may bring him this honor. 





No contributions of more merit to the history of Missouri 
and the Mississippi valley have lately appeared than those 
of Dr. A. P. Nasatir. His scholarly translations of Spanish 
archives bearing on this section are invaluable to the historian. 
The document set forth in this issue is of rare worth. Aside 
from the valuable notes appended, the careful reader is im- 
pressed with the relatively comprehensive knowledge of this 
vast tract of country possessed by the Frenchman and 
Spaniard nearly one hundred and fifty years ago. Material 
of equal value from the hand of Dr. Nasatir will appear in 
future issues of the Review. 





Prof. Frederic A. Culmer presents in his “Selling Missouri 
Mules Down South in 1835” a new phase of the mule industry 
in its early development in the State. The origin and growth 
of this industry in Missouri has heretofore occupied the atter 
tion of historians. Prof. Culmer presents another important 
angle—the disposal of the surplus. 





A SUGGESTION FOR A FARM MUSEUM 


Did you ever drive across country over a road that lifted 
itself by bridges over creeks, that cut thru the crests of the 
hills, and that rode safely thru old swamps on a great earthen 
causeway? And so driving, did you ever wonder how the 
pioneers managed to get any place with horse or ox team, 
when they had to ford the creeks, climb over the top of the 
hills and go miles around to avoid swamps? 

They had their troubles, as any old-timer will tell you. 
Not infrequently, roads or trails were so bad that the team 
had to be left at home. Pioneer records are full of tales 
of men who walked miles to mill with a sack over the shoulder. 
“Shanks mare” got many a workout in those days. 
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On the cover this week is a surviving relic of an early 
road “improvement” in Kentucky. A wire cable can be used 
now to hold the footboards; other wires furnish a hand hold 
for the traveler. In earlier days, long saplings furnished the 
frame for the suspension bridge. Heavy “shakes” split out 
with a frow were fastened to them. It was up to the traveler 
to guess whether his weight and that of his load would be 
held up, or whether the sapling was beginning to rot or crack 
at a vital spot. 

Even at that, the old suspension bridge was an improve- 
ment over fording. No doubt some early settler would wake 
in the morning to think: “Well, I can go to mill without 
getting soaked now. It’s lucky for me I picked a progressive 
neighborhood like this to settle in.” 

Nobody would petition the county board to put in this 
kind of a bridge now. Yet we are glad a few of them survive. 
It is a sound public policy that plans to preserve these relics 
of farm life in the old days. Some day we hope that an 
ambitious local historical society will construct the buildings 
and supply the tools for a typical Mississippi river farm of 
1840 or 1850 so that visitors could go there to see in detail 
just how folks lived and farmed in those days. The first 
community to do it will get visitors by the train load from 
all over the corn belt. It would pay some of our corn belt 
towns and cities to think about this. They want tourist 
trade. This is one way—and a new way—to get it—From 

Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines) May 3, 1930. 


GRANDSON OF PIONEER GRATIOT DIES 


Paul Benjamin Gratiot, 83 years old, the last of the 
grandchildren of Charles Gratiot, head of the American family 
of Gratiots and one of the early settlers of St. Louis, died of 
the infirmities of age March 4, 1930, in the house in which he 
was born, at 6135 Victoria avenue. 

For many years associated with old St. Louis banking 
houses, at one time with Barthlow, Lewis & Co., he had been 
connected until six months ago with the William C. Johnson 
& Sons Machinery Co., 1211 North Twelfth street, where he 
attended to his duties daily. 
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He was unmarried and made his home with his niece, 
Miss Edith Gratiot, who with two other nieces, Mrs. James 
Blythe and Mrs. Dan S. M. Johnson, both of St. Louis, sur- 
vive him. The funeral will be held at 2:30 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon from the residence with burial in Calvary Cemetery. 


His grandfather, the first Charles Gratiot, a French 
Huguenot, was forced to leave Lausanne, Switzerland, by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and coming to the 
colonies, first stopped in Charleston, S.C. In 1777 he settled 
in St. Louis and engaged in merchandising. St. Louis had 
been established as a trading post only 13 years before. He 
married Victoire Chouteau, a sister of Auguste Chouteau, the 
companion of Laclede, and one of their nine children was 
Paul M. Gratiot, the father of Paul Benjamin Gratiot, who 
with two of his brothers had a prominent part in opening the 
lead fields around Galena, Ill., and in founding the town. 
Ninety-eight years ago Paul Gratiot, Sr., returned to St. Louis 
to spend the remainder of his life on his farm, part of the 
Gratiot League Square, laid out by his father. 


The Gratiot League Square, so-called because the sides 
of the square were three miles long, was granted by the King 
of Spain through his governor-general at New Orleans, Manuel 
Gayos. The territory which it covered reaches from Kings- 
highway to Big Bend boulevard and from Arsenal street to 
a line dividing Forest Park in half. It is about one-seventh 
the size of the entire city. 


When George Rogers Clark made his conquest of the 
Illinois country, Charles Gratiot was one of the French settlers 
to give most valuable assistance in opposition to the English. 
Later when the territory passed into the control of the United 
States government he was no less active in reconciling the 
French to the new order of things. 


In 1815, when Thomas Hart Benton came to St. Louis 
a young men, Charles Gratiot welcomed him to town and for 
some time entertained him in his home at the corner of Main 
and Chestnut streets.—Reprinted from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, March 6, 1930. 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD—RICHARD C,. DILLON 


Governor Richard C. Dillon, of New Mexico, was born 
in St. Louis, Missouri and spent his earlier years in the State, 
according to the Kansas City Journal-Post of March 2, 1930. 
As a boy he labored as dish washer, bootblack and cowboy. 
Later he worked on the railroad, then in a mercantile store, 
and next as a sheep and wool buyer. He was elected to his 
present office in 1926, and reelected in 1928. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—LUCIAN MAXWELL 


“The Duke of Cimarron,” as he was popularly known, 
was Lucian B. Maxwell, of St. Louis county. He left his 
farm home there when he was young, and fired with the spirit 
of adventure by tales he heard from frontiersmen at the 
Arrow Rock tavern, he became a pupil of Kit Carson. Later 
he became a comrade of Carson, and together they explored 
and hunted along the Santa Fe trail for twenty years. Max- 
well then fell in love with the beautiful Juanita Beaubien, 
and they were married in 1848. Don Carlos Beaubien ad- 
mired his virile son-in-law and soun gave him title to the far 
reaching Miranda and Beaubien land grants, covering hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of New Mexico land. The estate 
followed the Cimarron river for fifty miles, and so he acquired 
his title. Kit Carson, government scouts and pioneers often 
visited him. Later he opened the mines in his estate, and 
with his new wealth entertained lavishly. He became known 
to Indians and travelers in the southwest, and was influential 
with both. Later he sold his vast holdings for $775,000, 
and they were soon thereafter sold for $10,000,000. He is 
buried in Las Vegas, New Mexico. A lengthy sketch of his 
romantic career is given in the Kansas City Star of March 21, 
1930. 


NOTES 


The Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis) maintained 
a special exhibit of Daniel Boone documents and relics in the 
Jefferson Memorial Building during March 15-30, 1930. Some 
of the unique exhibits shown are described in the St. Louis 
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Post-Dispatch of March 15, 1930, among them is a contem- 
porary portrait unknown to historians. It is credited to 
Audubon. 





The idea of celebrating Mothers’ Day is believed to have 
originated in Kansas City in 1904 with ceremonies held by 
the Kansas City Aeire of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. Mrs. 
H. H. McCluer of Kansas City has made considerable research 
in order to verify this belief, and reports on it in the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of May 4, 1930. In 1914 a national law 
was enacted setting aside Mothers’ Day for special observance. 





Branson and Hollister are widely known as the locale 
of Harold Bell Wright’s novel, ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills,” 
but few persons outside the community know that Lebanon 
is the setting of “The Calling of Dan Matthews,” sequel to 
this Ozark idyll. The unfavorable view of the town taken 
by the author, accounts for much of the lack of publicity. 
When the book was published Lebanon ministers preached 
against it and scored Wright for his diatribes against churches 
there. (Editor’s Note: The locale and characters are 
identified in this article.)\—Kansas City Times, Apr. 24, 1930. 





The first dramatic production of “Tom Sawyer’ ever 
given on any stage, was dramatized by Mrs. Sallie J. Toler 
of Wichita, Kans., mother of Matt Foster Toler, who died at 
his home in Kansas City March 25, 1930, reports the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of March 2, 1930. Mr. Toler played the 
part of Huck Finn, and Victor Murdock, now a newspaper 
editor in Wichita, was Tom Sawyer. The cast of characters, 
and incidents of the performance are given also. 





A descriptive sketch of an 85-year-old house in Indepen- 
dence, once the home of Wiley Aiken, pioneer, was written 
by James A. Southern for the Independence Excminer of 
April 11, 1930. The old house is to be preserved, and will 
be used as a museum. 
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A painting has been made from an old photograph 
showing Springfield's public square as it was in 1876, and 
efforts are being made to purchase it by public subscription 
for presentation to the Chamber of Commerce, reports the 
Springfield Leader of April 8, 1930. 





Ths historic house at Arcadia, Missouri, which was used 
as headquarters by General Sterling Price during the Civil 
war, burned April 1, 1930. It was the property of Miss May 
Thompson, of St. Louis.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 3, 
1930. 





On the night of April 22, 1930 a fire at Bellefontaine 
Farms, in St. Louis county, destroyed the building which, 
according to Carl H. Soest, superintendent of the farm, was 
125 years old, and the cld powder magazine of Fort Bellefon- 
taine—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 23, 1930. 





A two-room brick schoolhouse at St. Charles, Mo., with 
an enrollment of less than 50 grade pupils survives approxi- 
mately 150 sister institutions which once flourished in the 
Missouri district of the Evangelical Synod of America. Foun- 
ded about 60 years ago it has been supported by the con- 
gregation of St. John’s Evangelical Church and has been for 
the past 48 years, kept on a parity with public schools by 
Prof. John Frederick Dinkmeier, now 72 years old. An 
article describing this institution appears in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of April 14, 1930. 





John Atterbury, treasurer of St. Clair county, has paid 
off $32,000 worth of old railroad bonds for a railroad which 
was never constructed. This leaves a balance of $268,000 
yet due, on which a payment will be made each year. 

Sixty-three years ago St. Clair county voted bonds for 
the*construction of the old Tebo and Neosho railroad. After 
the bonds were issued and sold work was abandoned. The 
county court refused to pay the bonds and for many years 
the county judges spent part of their terms in jail. When 
the compromise was effected about 12 years ago, the debt 
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and interest amounted to over one million dollars. A com- 
promise was made for $375,000. Each year a payment is 
made and a number of bonds are retired.—St. Louis Post- 
Post-Dispatch, April 10, 1930. 





The Cameron military band was organized in 1866 and 
has had a continuous and active existence since that date, 
according to the St. Joseph Gazette of March 2, 1930. Records 
of the first band organized in the State indicate that it was 
started only twelve years earlier than this one. 





“Lake of the Ozarks”’ is to be the name of the new lake 
created by the dam across the Osage river at Bagnell, Mo. 
The dam will be known as “Osage Dam,” and the power 
station will be termed “Osage Power Plant.” The village 
which will be constructed in the vicinity of the dam is named 
“Lakeside.” These official names were selected by the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company of St. Louis, which 
is financing the project.—Kansas City Times, April 19, 1930. 





The Otto Fetting group met yesterday afternoon at the 
Church of Jesus Christ in Independence and continued the 
work of organizing a new church, “in accordance with the 
command of God, through the messenger” which is purported 
to have appeared Tuesday to Fetting. 

T. B. Nerren, W. R. Dexter, Joseph H. Camp and W. 
R. Buckley were ordained by Fetting as apostles, or members 
of the quorum of twelve. Miss Florence Pointer of Independ- 
ence was ordained as secretary and recorder.—Kansas City 
Times, April 10, 1930. 


C. F. Collins of Kansas City has made a hobby of collect- 
ing books on Indians and Indian lore, particularly of those 
tribes who roamed through the middle West. He has 500 
volumes, including many rare and old books. Among his 
relics is the hunting knife of Kit Carson—Kansas City Siar, 
March 16, 1930. 
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Marshall Lee Wolfe, who was the first inspector ap- 
pointed after the law was enacted forty-three years ago creat- 
ing the State bureau of mines inspection department, is still 
living in Bates county. Mr. Wolfe is 86 years old. He was 
appointed by Governor Marmaduke and is believed to be one 
of the few remaining of the governor’s official family of that 
day.—Kansas City Star, April 27, 1930. 





“The last of the old gang made immortal by Mark Twain, 
is dead.” Erastus Finn, 95, died in Seattle, Washington, 
March 17, according to the St. Louis Star of March 18, 1930. 
“He was with Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain and “Huck” Finn, 
his brother, when they fished and played together in Hannibal.”’ 





Pemiscot county's last Confederate veteran, Albert 
Jones, 80, of Cooter, died March 18, 1930, according to the 
Caruthersville Democrat-Argus of March 25. Mr. Jones had 


lived in this county for thirty-two years, coming there from 
Arkansas. 





A lengthy article in the Springfield Press of April 6, 
1930 recounts the experiences of Mrs. Ollie Bruton during 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. The home of her father, John 
A. Ray, was on this battlefield, and when General Lyon was 
killed his body was taken to their house. This article was 
written by Floyd Sullivan. 





An account of the raids by Bald Knobbers, early day 
duels, and the operation of Mine LaMotte are the subjects 
discussed in the Kansas City Journal-Post of March 9, 1930. 





The Crane Chronicle prints a feature called ‘“‘Twice- 
Told Missouri Tales,’ dealing with historical subjects. One 
of these printed in April, 1930 is being reprinted in the Review. 





“Missouri Caves Yield Up Their Secrets,’’ an article 
by Alfred C. Burrill, curator of the Missouri Resources 
Museum, appears in the Jefferson City, Missouri, of March 
1930. It describes in particular the famous “‘Jacob’s Cavern, 
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in McDonald county, Missouri, which is said to have been 
occupied for a period of about 4350 years, from 16080 B. C. 
to 11730 B. C.” 

The same magazine contains the article “Indian Springs 
Now a Phantom Town,” by Roxy Mickey. This town was 
once a thriving Ozark resort of over 2,000 population, and 
was also in McDonald county. When a railroad was built 
through the county it failed to pass through Indian Springs, 
and within a short time it was completely deserted. There 
is now only one deserted house here. 





A historical sketch of the lion and lioness which guard 
the gateway to University City appears in the St. Lous Star 
of March 18, 1930. They were designed by Zolnay, and 
erected by E. G. Lewis, founder of University City, twenty- 
one years ago. 





The senatorial career of George G. Vest is described by 
W. L. Webb, writing in the Independence Examiner of Jan- 
uary 17, 1930. 


A biographical sketch of Governor William Preble Hall, 
first president of the Missouri Bar Association, appears in 
the first issue of the Missouri Bar Journal, published at 
Kansas City, January, 1930. Another article sketches the 
fifty years of service of the Association. 





“A Knight in Buckskin—Jedediah Strong Smith,” which 
appears in the California History Nugget of February, 1929, 
deals with the colorful and adventurous life of one of Ashley's 
men who soon became a partner in the company of hardy 
fur traders. A bibliograp’.s on Smith is appended. 





The death of Bill Anderson, guerilla of Civil war times, 
is again a subject of controversy, according to William C.. 
Stewart, writing in a recent issue of the Texas Monthly. This 
article was reprinted in the Kansas City Times of April 22, 
1930. It will be recalled by readers of the Review that articles 
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supporting each side of this question were reprinted in it a 
few years ago. 





The history of St. Louis’ Mounted Police, during the 
last forty years is given in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
April 11, 1930. 





The inauguration of the first officers in Kansas City, 
April 25, 1853, is described in the Kansas City Times of April 
11, 1930. , 





The history of Ray county is the subject of a series of 
articles appearing in the Richmond Missourian beginning in 
December, 1929. Most of these are written by the editor, 
Jewell Mayes, and others are contributed by old residents. 





A series of articles on ‘The History of Cliquot Township 
and Her People,” written by C. J. Hahn, begins in the Bolivar 
Herald of April 10, 1930. 





“Early Days in Lee’s Summit,” is an article written by 
Dolly Breitenbaugh for the Lee’s Summit Journal of April 10, 
1930, and following issues. 





“A History of the Ten First Class Rural Schools of De- 
Kalb County, Missouri,’ is given in an illustrated article 
in the Osborn Enterprise, April 11, 1930. 





March 30, 1880 was a gala day in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
due to its elaborate celebration of prosperity enjoyed by that 
city. The St. Joseph Gazette of March 30, 1930 prints an 
account of the celebration, and reproduces the illustrations 
drawn by a special correspondent of the New York Daily 
Graphic. 

The story of “Splitlog,” an Ozark ghost town, is told 
in the Kansas City Star of March 31, 1930. It was established 
due to a fake discovery of gold, about fifty years ago. 
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“Kawsmouth,” a fictional pageant of Kansas City’s 
history, written by Richard B. Fowler, appears serially in 
the Kansas City Star beginning March 16, 1930. 





“The W. M. Boggs Manuscript About Bent's Fort, 
Kit Carson, the Far West and Life Among the Indians,” 
appears in the March, 1930 issue of The Colorado Magazine. 
It is edited by LeRoy R. Hafen, and the author was “W. M. 
Boggs, a son of Gov. Lilburn W. Boggs of Missouri, and was 
born at or near old Fort Osage on the Missouri river, October 
21, 1826. His early life was spent about Independence, Mis- 
souri, that frontier outfitting point for the Oregon and Santa 
Fe trails....... ” Some of this data was based on the old 
Bent Family Bible, which contains a record of the pioneer 
St. Louisan’s family. A great many of the characters in this 
narrative were Missourians. 





“Cote sans Dessein,’’ recently written and published by 
Ovid Bell of Fulton, Mo., gives the history of this early but 
now extinct settlement of that name on the banks of the 
Missouri river in Callaway county. 

To the careful student of Missouri history, this book 
should make a particular appeal. It is an accurate com- 
pilation of the records concerning “the Hill without Design” 
opposite the mouth of the Osage river. And to the less 
critical reader, the book is an interesting review of the life 
of a pioneer community of Missouri which was for two years 
“the farthest west” in the United States and at one time 
seriously considered as the site of the State capitol. 

Mr. Bell has compiled the subject matter of his small 
history into four parts, the settlement, Indian attack, land 
titles and the location of the State capitol comprising four 
chapters. The “Cote” was settled by French-Canadians, 
headed by Jean Baptiste Roy, on a date set by the author at 
approximately August 16, 1808. By 1817, the population of 
the village was estimated at 300 to 400 inhabitants. To the 
person interested in the genealogy of early Missouri settlers, 
particularly those in Callaway county, this first chapter will 
prove valuable. 
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A vivid account of an attack on the village by the Sac 
and Fox Indians on April 4, 1815, is the most interesting 
section of the book. 

The question of land titles, and especially the conditions 
leading to the justification of the Duchoquette grant, is taken 
up in the third chapter. The text is profusely supplemented 
with footnotes as to the sources of evidence presented. 

Efforts of land speculators to force the Cote sans Dessein 
site onto the State as the location of the new capitol were 
instrumental in the Assembly’s decision opposing it, the 
author believes. A commission appointed to locate the site 
reported favorably on the “Cote’’ and the State Senate like- 
wise favored this selection. The House, however, opposed 
the Cote sans Dessein site. Mr. Bell suggests that the un- 
certainty of the land titles at the proposed site influenced 
the Senate in reversing its previous stand and also vote ad- 
versely to the report of the special site commission. 

Few, if any, records exist showing when this pioneer 
community passed out of existence, the author explains, but 
he suggests that it may have been during the great Missouri 
flood of 1844. 

By his numerous references to documentary evidence, 
and profuse use of notes, Mr. Bell indicates his desire to 
present a conscientious and accurate account of Cote sans 
Dessein history. In this he has succeeded. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


The monuments and memorials in Kansas City, as well 
as those planned in the near future, are the subject of an 
illustrated article in the Kansas City Star of March 23, 1930. 





The Ozark Press Association, at its Springfield meeting, 
March, 1930, made plans for a memorial to the late Prof. 
William H. Lynch, said to be the first instructor in Missouri 
to use newspapers of his community as textbooks in his classes. 





“The Centennial of Mormonism Recalls the Violent 
Efforts to Expel the Sect From Missouri,” is the title of a 
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full page article, illustrated, in the Kansas City Star of March 
30, 1930. 





The Vision, published at Independence, in April 1930, 
contains several full page photographs of leaders of the Mor- 
mon and the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, from 1830 to 1930 as well as pictures of historic 
spots and institutions connected with the history of the church. 
In this issue also begins a series presenting one-page reviews 
of church events in 1830. 





The Centennial of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints is discussed also in Liahona, published at In- 
dependence April 15, 1930. The dates of the Centennial 
were April 6-20. A cast of 1500 persons took part in the 
pageant which was a feature of the celebration. 





The executive committee in charge of the celebration of 
Monroe county’s centennial has decided to hold the event in 
Paris in September, 1931, and to make it a three day obser- 
vance, reports the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 7, 1930. 
The celebration is to deal with the military, civic, agricultural, 
religious and school history of the county during the 100 
years. 


“It is 100 years since the first covered wagon train set 
out from St. Louis over the historic Oregon Trail,” writes 
Louis LaCoss in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat magazine of 
March 9, 1930. A celebration of the event by the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association will start in St. Louis April 10 
and continue at intervals in other cities throughout the 
remainder of the year. The St. Louis Post-Dispaich of April 
6, 1930 gives the program of the celebration to be held in 
St. Louis, and describes the journey of the original overland 
train. 





The 20th anniversary edition of the Dexter Statesman, 
April 4, 1930, contains historical sketches of Dexter and 
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Stoddard county and their institutions, as well as data on 
Cape Girardeau. 





A picture of the monument erected in honor of Ulysses 
S. Grant at Ironton by veterans of his old regiment, the 21st 
Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, appears in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of March 5, 1930. It was erected in 1885. 


PERSONALS 


Tuomas R. Buckner: Born in Louisiana, Missouri, 
January 8, 1861; died in St. Louis, Missouri, April 7, 1930. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1885. From 
1887 until 1888 he and his brother, George Buckner,*conducted 
the Bowling Green Post. He was elected representative from 
Pike county in 1898. He was a correspondent for{newspapers 
for many years. He lived in Columbia and _St.* Louis for 
some time. Burial was in Louisiana, Missouri. 


Joun Cecit: Born in Virginia, in 1854; died in Mount 
Vernon, Missouri, March 4, 1930. He came to Missouri with 
his parents. Soon thereafter he moved to Mount Vernon 
and learned the printing trade under Euphrates Boucher, 
editor of the Fountain and Journal. A few years later he 
and his brother, Will Cecil, founded the Lawrence Chieftain 
at Mount Vernon. The latter was in its fifty-fifth year at 
the time of his death. He was one of the oldest active news- 
paper editors of Missouri, and ranked as dean of the Ozark 
journalists. He was an editorial member of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Missouri. 


‘ArTuuR THomas Dumm: Born in Golden City, Colorado, 
October 22, 1874; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, April 28, 
1930. He was educated in the University of Colorado, at 
Boulder, and Central College, at Fayette, Missouri, being 
graduated from the latter in 1896. Following his graduation 
he taught school in Chariton county and studied law, being 
admitted to the bar in 1899. The following year he moved 
to Jefferson City and became assistant reporter of the Supreme 
Court. He held this position nine years, then resigned to 
enter private practice in Jefferson City. He was elected 
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representative from Cole county in the forty-seventh and 
forth-eighth General Assemblies in 1913 and 1915. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1922-23, and 
was a former president of the Missouri Bar Association. 
For many years he was a member of the board of curators of 
Central College. 


Epwarp N. Hopkins: Born near Eminence, Kentucky, 
June 24, 1864; died at Lexington, Missouri, March 5, 1930. 
He was graduated from Transylvania University, at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and taught school in that state afterwards. 
In 1887 he moved to Lexington, Missouri, where he entered 
the faculty of Wentworth Military Academy, and taught 
there for fourteen years. In 1901 he became associated with 
the late I. G. Neale, in the management of the Lexington 
Intelligencer. In 1907,he was chosen active vice-president 
of the Traders Bank, and succeeded to the presidencey in 
1918, as well as that, "of the Lexington Building and Loan 
Association. He organized the Lexington Historical Society, 
and was active in civic work. Mr. Hopkins was a member and 
officer of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


CarL JOHANN: Born in Switzerland, March 2, 1849; 
died in Canton, Missouri, February 25, 1930. He was edu- 
cated in the University of Zurich and in Paris. He came to 
the United States in 1869, and after a short time spent in New 
England moved to Chicago where he was a railroad surveyor. 
In Texas he made the first survey for the first railroad to enter 
that state. He soon returned to Illinois and began teaching 
school. He was a gifted linguist and in 1876 was elected pro- 
fessor of modern languages at Eureka College, and in 1887 
was chosen president of the same institution. In 1902 he 
resigned to become president of Christian University, now 
Culver-Stockton College, at Canton. He served as its presi- 
dent until 1914. 


Joun CARLTON JoNEs: Born near Sharpsburg, Kentucky, 
July 30, 1856; died at Daytona Beach, Florida, April 22, 
1930. He was educated in the schools at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and came to Missouri in 1874 to enter Westminster College 
at Fulton. He was graduated there in 1879, and later received 
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graduate and honorary degrees from Westminster, Johns 
Hopkins University, the University of Leipzig, in 1895, and 
the University of Munich, in 1903, the University of Missouri 
and Washington University. While he was a student at 
Westminster College he also taught Latin, and thereafter be- 
came assistant professor of Latin at the University of Missouri. 
This was in 1883; in 1887 he was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor, and in 1891 became professor of Latin. In 1900 he 
became dean of the College of Arts and Science, an office he 
held for nearly a quarter of a century. In 1918 he was 
appointed vice-president of the University and several times 
served as acting president. He was made president in 1922, 
stipulating when he agreed to take the office, that he be per- 
mitted to retire as soon as the board of curators was able: to 
find a suitable successor. In 1923 he became president 
emeritus and retired to his country home in Boone county. 
He was called out of his retirement to take up the alumni 
campaign for a suitable memorial to the University’s war dead, 
and continued this work until his death. During the winter 
of 1927 he moved to Florida. He was the author of “Does 
College Education Pay?” and many papers on classical and 
educational subjects, and was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. Since 1927 he had been engaged in writing a history 
of the University of Missouri. Dr. Jones was a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


James A. Lantus: Born at Louisiana, Missouri, July 12, 
1846; died at St. Louis, Missouri, April 11, 1930. He was 
educated in Central College, at Fayette, Missouri, and then 
became a teacher. He taught in many schools, including those 
of Bloomington, Illinois, Bloomington, Missouri, and Platts- 
burg. From 1874 to 1884 he was an instructor in Smith 
Academy, a part of Washington University. Returning to 
Palmyra he took charge of Centenary High School, which was 
sponsored by the Methodist Church. Subsequently he taught 
in St. Charles and Glasgow, in church schools, then in 1898 
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returned to Palmyra to again take charge of Centenary Col- 
lege. Its name was changed to Centenary Academy on his 
request, and he continued in charge of it until 1913 when it 
was sold. Next he taught Latin in the Palmyra High School 
until 1923, when failing eyesight caused his retirement. His 
home was in Palmyra. He was a former member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


Rosertus Love: Born in Irondale, Missouri, January 
6, 1867; died in St. Louis, Missouri, May 7, 1930. He was 
educated in the schools of Irondale and McCune College, at 
Louisiana, Missouri, attending the latter from 1881-84. Then 
he went to the University at Lincoln, Illinois during 1885-86. : 
In 1886 he became local editor of the Louisiana Press. He 
worked successively on the Wichita, Kansas, Daily Journal, 
in 1887, Asbury Park, New Jersey Daily Press, 1892-95, 
founded Seashore Life in 1895, worked on the New London, 
Connecticut, The Day, during 1896-99, and joined the staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1900. He continued in this 
position until 1903, when he served on the publicity staff of 
the World’s Fair. In 1904 he was on the staff of the Valley 
Magazine, in St. Louis, and thereafter worked on the Globe- 
Democrat. He spent some time on the Pacific coast, and for 
three years was editor of papers in Tulsa and Ardmore, Okla- 
homa. Following this he worked on the Kansas City Post. 
He returned to the Post-Dispatch in 1922 and remained here 
for four years, resigning to take charge of the book page of 
the Globe-Democrat, a position which he held at the time of 
his death. His literary writings were widely known, as were 
also his books The Rise and Fall of Jesse James and Poems 
All the Way From Pike. Mr. Love was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


GEORGE TURNER PARKER: Born in Portsmouth, Ohio; 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, March 12, 1930. He was president 
of the Scarritt-Comstock Furniture Company until it went out 
of business in 1918, and had served as president and secretary 
of the Latin-American Club and as secretary and president 
of the Furniture Board of Trade. He was secretary-tréasurer 
of the Missouri Society Sons of the Revolution, deputy of the 
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Missouri Society of Mayflower Descendants, member of the 
War of 1812 Society, secretary of the Society of Colonial 
Wars and treasurer of the New England Society of St. Louis. 


He was a trustee of the Missouri Historical Society, in St. 
Louis. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


AN ELECTION IN 1825 


Written by J. H. Shirky for the Richmond, Missourian, Nov. 14, 1929. 

Many years ago I heard a very interesting story told by a man by the 
name of Henry Macey, an early settler of Ray county and later a mine 
operator of Lexington. There is still an old mine switch on the M. P. R. R. 
just west of Lexington called “‘ Macey’s Spur.” 

About 1825, long before the Wabash and Santa Fe railway roads were 
built, there was a village on the south bank of Crooked river, a mile and 
a half south of where Hardin now is located, called “ Buffalo.”” It consisted 
of two stores, several saloons and a number of residences. There was an- 
other town in Ray county called “ Bluffton,” where Camden is located. 

An election was called at Buffalo to elect a constable and a justice 
of the peace. There were several candidates. When the voters gathered, 
an official stood on the bridge and the voters filed across, each one giving 
his choice. The official tallied on the bridge banister. After the voting 
the official declared two men elected for the two offices. 

The justice of the peace gave an inaugural address from an elevated 
stand and among other things said that there was'a man in the neighbor- 
hood that had been stealing and he would dispose of that case as his first 
duty. He said there was an old stray mare in the country, living off people’s 
corn. This man could take the mare and go to Texas or there was a grape 
vine that would take him to the other place. He went to Texas. 


EARLY ST. LOUIS STREET RAILWAYS 


Written by ‘“‘Tomique” in the St. Louis Times, May 8, 1907. 

The town of St. Louis had an ambition above omnibuses. It aspired 
to become a city and take on metropolitan airs. Out of this resolve grew 
the Olive street and Franklin avenue street car lines—the former called 
the Missouri Railway, the latter the Citizens Railway. If the reader is 
an oid-timer he will recall the style of track provided for the first street 
cars. The rail was a flat bar of iron about 15 feet in length. Ties were 
imbedded in the street and upon these wooden stringers were laid. These 
stringers were grooved to receive the rail, which was raised in that part 
upon which the car wheels rested, leaving a groove or gutter on the inner 
side for the accommodation of vehicles using the tracks. 

In constructing the Olive street line this vehicle groove was left on 
the outside edge of the roadway instead of the inner. Erastus Wells drove 
the first car over thé line from Fourth street to Lucas Market-Twelfth 
street. It was derailed several times during this short trip and the practiced 
eye of the man at once detected the error. The work was done over properly 
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and street-car transportation became a fixed affair in St. Louis. The motive 
power was horses or mules, preferably mules, and a driver with a copious 
flow of language. A conductor exacted toll and exchanged pleasantries 
with his passengers. 

There were no stoves in the cars of that day and generation. When 
winter settled down on the city—and it had a habit of settling away down 
below the zero mark—the cars were “bedded” with straw. It was an 
exhilarating sight to enter a car and find 15 or 20 passengers without 
legs—their extremities being huried in straw—and the windows embossed 
with Jack Frost’s delicate and artistic tracings. The grades were heavy 
on Olive street and Franklin avenue. When a car at even time or in the 
early morning hours held its complement of passengers and reached the 
foot of one of these grades, the motive power, sorely taxed by its day’s 
labor, frequently balked. Then it was that the genial burghers of the town 
displayed their inborn courtesy. The men passengers would get out, put 
their shoulders to the car, and aided by the driver and his “black snake”’ 
and his magnificant flow of language, move that vehicle to the top of the 
incline, where they returned to their seats, lost their legs in the straw and 
were content as bugs in a rug. Imagine, if you can, the Twentieth Century 
citizen thus complacently giving aid and comfort to the corporation, and 
in a temperature several degrees below minus! 


One day it occurred to the railway magnates that conductors were 
superfluous, that the equipment needed no such ornamental trimming. 
And in due time cars with conductors gave way to cars without conductors. 
These were built on the omnibus style, except that they were equipped with 
car wheels and possessed the added feature of being turned on a pivot at 
either end of the road, without necessitating a movement of the wheels. 
Then every passenger became his own conductor. A glass box in the 
forward car was the receptacle for fares. A card, posted conspicuously, 
conveyed the information that “change to the amount of $2 would be fur- 
nished by the driver, thus enabling each passenger to deposit the exact 
fare.” 

These cars were dubbed “bobtails” by the traveling public. In due 
time it became possible for regular passengers to purchase tickets which 
the companies issued in slips of five rides. These tickets were a sort of 
currency, shopkeepers, saloonists and others receiving them at their face 
value, five cents. As they could be purchased on the cars in strips of five 
only, the impecunious wayfarer desiring a ticket could procure the same 
at any saloon or fruit stand. Newsboys always had a plentiful supply 
which they received for papers. 

The ‘put-your-fare-in-the-box” plan had its amusing features. A 
dignified old gentleman wearing a jag one or two sizes too large for him, 
a fact which he was making heroic efforts to conceal, climbed into a bobtail 
and flopped into a seat. He sat complacently whistling a soft whistle to 
himself, his hands crossed on his stomach, oblivious of the repeated tinkling 
of the little bell admonishing him to deposit his fare. Presently a gentleman 
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at his side called his attention to the oversight. ‘All ri’, all ri’,” he mut- 
tered, and, diving into his pocket, started up toward the box. 

It was warm, rainy day, and the back door of the car stood open. 
As he arose to his feet the driver flecked his team with the whip, and they 
started forward with a jump. The old fellow lost his balance and backed 
out the door, landing on his back in the muddy street. Immediately 
half a dozen passengers signalled the driver to stop the car. The unfor- 
tunate passenger was restored to his seat. his fare obligingly passed up 
by one of his fellows and the journey resumed. After whistling quietly 
to himself for a few minutes, the jag carrier inquired of his neighbor: 

“‘ Car—off—the—track?” 

He was assured the car was all right. More quiet whistling. 

““Run—over—anybody?” 

Again the assurance that everything was all right. Another brief 
period of soft whistling. 

““No—ac’—dent—of—any—kind?”’ 

Further assurance of the absence of trouble. Once more a few 
quiet whistles and then: 

“ If—I’d—known—that—I—shouldn't—have—got—off.”” 


ASHLEY'S CAVE 


From the Crane Chronicle, April 10, 1930. 

A falling meteor would not have lighted the sky nor furnished greater 
excitement than did an explosion at Ashley’s Cave on Cave Creek in Texas 
county, near Houston, recently. 

The neighborhood believed a brand of fire had fallen from the sky and 
connected with a highly inflammable material on the ground. But it 
was only another peculiar and unexplained incident in connection with 
this century old power plant—something which has mystified the cave 
creek neighborhood many years. 

Ashley’s Cave is down a deep walled canyon and very difficult to 
approach. Ten years ago this cave was explored by scientists from the 
American Indian Museum in New York, who pronounced it a prehistoric 
habitation for redskins. However, in 1814, this cave was known to have 
been a gigantic powder manufacturing plant, and records preserved show 
that from 1816-18 Gen. William Ashley, fur trapper and explorer, sold 
from this cave 60,000 pounds of gunpowder which he made there from 
potassium nitrate found in the bed of the cave. 

Natives who have followed these explosions, many of which have 
occurred for no apparent reason at all, are convinced it is some freak of 
nature working in this natural munitions plant, which is even now heavily 
charged with saltpeter, charcoal and sulphur and which it might be possible 
to ignite by a dart of lightning. 

Gunpowder has been made in Missouri caves for 200 years. It is 
still being made in the backwoods districts by pioneer hunters. When the 
Spanish and French were mining in Southeast Missouri they had many 
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powder making plants in operation. Renualt and LaMotte opened the 
lead works around Potosi beginning in 1720. They are known to have 
made their own gunpowder. 

To protect themselves from Indians, pioneers who came into the 
Ozarks prior to the Revolutionary War settled around the numerous 
saltpeter caves, using the natural resources at hand to easily make powder. 
The War of 1812 stimulated the making of gunpowder in these caves. In 
a campaign against Indians, 3,000 men were outfitted with gunpowder 
from Ashley’s Cave. 

Joseph Jolly established the first cave gunpowder plant in Missouri 
near Boone’s Lick in 1811. Jack Maupin had a powder plant on the 
Meramec River in a cave and supplied trappers with most of their muni- 
tions. Fisher’s Cave, Saltpeter Cave and Copper Hollow Cave, all in 
Meramec State Park near Sullivan were famous powder making plants 
from 1810 to 1820. 

There was a large gunpowder plant in a cave near Waynesville on the 
on the Gasconade, operated around 1816. The owners—Johnson, Dulle 
and Cullen—disappeared in 1818, and it is believed were killed by Indians 
who took over their plant. Phelps county also has numerous powder caves. 
William Coppedge came from Kentucky in 1823 and settled at Newburg. 
For years the Coppedge gunpowder plant, situated in a cave along the 
river, operated. During the Civil war there were hundreds of caves used 
as a secret cache for gunpowder held therein. 


A RECORD TRIP FROM CALIFORNIA TO MISSOURI 


Reprinted by the Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, November 13, 1852, 
from the St. Joseph Adventure. 


A correspondent at Platteville, Iowa, informs us that Mr. M. L. 
Chapen, of Pawpaw Grove, Ill., made the trip, alone with two animals, 
from Sacreamento city, California, to Platteville, on the Missouri river, 
in thirty-two and a half travelling days. ‘‘He left Sacramento, August 
16th, came to Salt Lake City in sixteen days, laid by there a short time to 
recruit, and then came through to Platteville in sixteen days and six 
hours.” This is the quickest trip on record, and by one man “solitary and 
alone.” 


ELIJAH PARISH LOVEJOY AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


An address by H. L. Williamson before the Carthage (Illinois) Kiwanis 
Club. Printed in the Carthage, Hancock County Journal April 10, 
1930. 


The death of Elijah Parish Lovejoy, the militant editor and publisher 
of slavery days in St. Louis and Alton, Illinois, did more to strengthen 
the anti-slavery sentiment north of the Mason and Dixon line than perhaps 
any other incident preceding the Civil war........ 
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He was born in Albion, Maine, November 9, 1802, the son of a Congre- 
gational minister . . . . He spent a single quarter term in the academy 
at Monmouth, Maine, during which time he read Virgil, Cicero and Salust. 
He had studied Latin but two or three weeks previous to this. His prepara- 
tory studies were continued at intervals in China Academy; he entered 
as a sophomore at Watervelt college in September, 1823, and graduated 
in 1826 with first honors in his class. 

For several months after leaving college he was engaged in teaching 
in an academy. In May, 1827, he left his native state. . . . and arrived 
in St. Louis some time later. He was immediately engaged in teaching 
school. 


In the course of the next year he was engaged in editing and publishing 
a political paper advocating the claims cf Henry Clay to the presidency. 
From letters written to his parents, the paper for which he worked seems 
to have been the St. Louis Times—at that time a Whig organ. 


In January of 1832 there was a great religious revival in St. Louis. 
Lovejoy became ardently interestéd in the work of the church and soon 
afterward he was wending his way toward Princeton, New Jersey, and that 
great school’s theological seminary. He was enrolled in the seminary 
March 24, 1832, and began to educate himself for the ministry ...... 

In the latter part of August, 1833, a number of friends in St. Louis 
requested, and even strongly urged, that Lovejoy return there and become 
the editor of a weekly religious paper. The friends furnished a capital of 
$1,200 for press, type and other equipment. Lovejoy was to have entire 
control of the establishment with the right to mortgage the plant in order 
to secure more equipment and material. If the income exceeded $500 
a year the editor was to pay the surplus to the proprietors. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, the first number of the St. Louis 
Observer was issued.. 

Lovejoy, as editor of the Observer, often rode into the country around 
St. Louis, preaching and attending meetings of the synod and presbytery 
and other meetings for various benevolent objects. 

Articles on slavery were frequently found in the Observer as early as 
1834. The space devoted to the subject occupied about one-seventh of 
the paper a great deal of the time. Lovejoy was thoroughly convinced of 
the sin of slavery, and cherished an ardent desire to see it abolished ...... 

In October, 1835, Lovejoy was absent for two or three weeks attending 
the presbytery and synod at Potosi, Missouri. While he was gone the pub- 
lishers of the Observer received a communication advising an entire sus- 
pension of all controversey upon the exciting subject of slavery. While 
Lovejoy was not in his office the publishers agreed not to publish anything 
about slavery but attached a string to the announcement by adding that 
the final policy would be determined upon the return of the editor. The 
angry mob was not satisfied with the explanation and threatened destruc- 
tion of the Observer unless the editorial policy was completely and at once 
changed with regard to abolition. 
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When Lovejoy returned to St. Louis from his trip, the abolition excite- 
ment was at its height. The immediate cause of the climax was the abduc- 
tion of two negroes who were taken to a field and lashed two hundred times 
The newspapers carried articles threatening Lovejoy for his stand. “At 
any moment,” he wrote his brother in Maine, “I expect to be hung or 
tarred and feathered. In the Observer of Thursday, I shall come out openly, 
fearlessly, and as I hope, in such a manner as becomes a servant of Jesus 
Christ, when defending His cause.” 


In his own office there was turmoil. The publishers requested him to 
resign. Lovejoy had legal control of the plant and could not have been 
forced to turn it over to the owners. However, he did not wish to continue 
the paper against their wishes so he resigned. When control passed from 
his hands, a note for $500 on the plant passed also. As the note was then 
due and could not again be renewed, the proprietors turned the plant over 
to the holder of the note, a Mr. Moore. Then the unexpected happened; 
Mr. Moore assumed control of the plant and asked Lovejoy to be editor 
on condition that he remove it to Alton. When he went to Alton to make 
arrangements, the people received him with open arms. While there he 
received a plea from Mr. Moore in St. Louis to return at once and continue 
publication of the Observer there, Lovejoy accordingly returned and resumed 
publication of the paper. 


In June, 1836, came the determination to move the paper to Alton 
Sa hae The St. Louis office was destroyed by a pro-slavery mob on the 
eve of his departue for Alton...... On their arrival in Alton the press 
and type were wrecked . . . . Due to Lovejoy’s illness the Observer was sus- 
pended from the middle of July to the 8th of September, 1836........ 
His press and type were destroyed soon afterwards, but another was 
ordered . . . Upon its arrival a public fight occurred, in which Lovejoy 
was shot and instantly killed . . . Reaction set in and the press throughout 
the entire country enjoyed more freedom thereafter .... . 

Elijah Parish Lovejoy is one of the editors selected by the Illinois 
Press Association for the Editors’ Hall of Fame which will be formally 
opened at the University of Illinois in October, 1930 


HOUSTON HAS DEPOT BUT NO TRAINS 


From the Crane Chronicle, April 3, 1930. 


Houston, Mo.—Here is a county seat town deep in the heart of the 
Ozark hills, twenty miles from a railroad, but proud of its fine depot. 

The fact that Houston has a railroad station, but never had any tracks 
or train, is one of those unusual situations so often found associated with 
early hill-country development. 

Twenty years ago Houston had a live wire druggist, Dr. P. A. Harring- 
ton. He conceived the idea of lighting the town by building a dam across 
the Big Piney River, near here, putting in generators and making electricity 
by water power. He not only figured out the plans, but with his own funds, 
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put the job across. Houston was the first town in the Ozarks to benefit 
by hydro-electric development. 

With the Harrington light plant in successful operation, Dr. Harrington 
decided he would build a railroad to Rolla, a distance of some sixty miles, 
and perhaps drive his engines by electric motors. That part of the program 
was uncertain in the Ozark doctor’s mind, but one thing sure—he began 
his railroad by first building a nice concrete depot in Houston, then started 
building a grade. Soon he had half a hundred mules and three or four times 
that many men working on the Rolla-Houston short line. 

“Then the town got behind him and we raised $30,000,” said Edgar 
K. Lyles, editor of the Houston Herald. ‘We figured the druggist meant 
to go ahead and it was of great advantage for us to have a railroad. Since 
he was kind enough to build us a depot without asking, we thought it no 
more than right to help him with our money. 

“So the subscription of $30,000 was placed in my hands, and it was 
to be paid out to him as the work progressed. Aiready considerable grade 
had been built, when a great flood came down the Big Piney and took out 
the dam built by Dr. Harrington. He went about repairing this damage 
when the law stepped in and arrested him for selling whiskey. This took 
his time and his money away from railroad building. Not being a rich 
man, he went into bankruptcy and local men—ten of us—took over his 
light plant and kept it until a few years ago when it was sold to a large 

public utility.” 

The grade built by Dr. Harrington for his short line is still in evidence 
and the Houston depot, for some years used as a residence, now is vacant. 


THE FIRST POSTMISTRESS 


From The Kansas City Star, March 14, 1926. 

The grandmother of N. T. Gentry, Attorney-General, is believed to 
have been the first postmistress in the United States. She was Mrs. Ann 
Gentry of Columbia, widow of Col. Richard Gentry, who was postmaster 
at the beginning of the Seminole Indian War. Colonel Gentry was killed 
in 1838 leading his regiment of Missouri volunteers. His widow was 
appointed to succeed him. 

Opposition developed to Mrs. Gentry’s appointment because she was 
a woman. When the protest was presented to Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton, he replied: ‘‘The time is coming, sirs, when women will exert as 
much influence in politics as men. The fact she is a woman is no reason 
she should not be appointed.” Mrs. Gentry was postmistress of Columbia 
until 1868. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TRAILS 
By Dr. John Robert Hume in the Popular Bluff Daily Republican, April 7, 
and 9, 1927. 
SOE oo ee Let us briefly call your attention to the first and possibly 
the oldest of them—the one Houck believed DeSoto to have traveled to 
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New Madrid. That is the old El Camino Real of the Spanish, which is 
another way of saying King’s Highway. It ran along the western bank 
of the Mississippi river and in later years—that is, after the white race 
came to the country and planted colonies. it connected New Madrid, 
Cape Girardeau, Bois Brule (which is French for burnt woods), New 
Bourbon, Ste. Genevieve, and later Herculaneum and St. Louis. 

From this road leading westward were numerous branches and old 
crossroads leading east and west. Most of them crossed the Mississippi 
river at the several crossings used from time immemorial by the Indians 
and wild creatures of the forest in passing the great river. 

These crossings in Southeast Missouri were at what later became 
Commerce. Cape Girardeau and Cape St. Anthony, somewhere near 
Grand Tower, were shallow places. From these crossings at a day so 
remote that it is idle to even guess these paths or trails converged and 
diverged westward and northward and southward to the swamps and 
mountains and everywhere else. They crossed the smaller streams at 
places we still may mark out by reason of the worn paths up and down 
the banks where they climbed out of the channel and up to the hills above. 

Northwestward from the old Sunflower Landing on the Mississippi 
river below the mouth of the St. Francis, there wound its way across the 
canebreaks to the Rio Blanc or White river and up the river to the now 
famous Cherokee Bay and northward through that beautiful stretch of 
fertile land to Current river, crossing Little Black at Bridgeport or the 
Dug Ford, and on to the Indian town where Doniphan now stands, thence 
across the old Ford Landing under the bridge and still on and on past 
where old Erie Gartman built his home in 1814 and brought his father,, 
who was a Revolutionary soldier, to live with him. The grave of the 
elder Gartman is one of the two graves of Revolutionary soldiers known 
to exist in the county. 

This road passed on to the northwest, and formed a junction with 
the Virginia Warrior’s Path in Howell county, perhaps near Thomasville 
or Willow Springs. Much of this trail in the swamps was clearly discernible 
fifty years ago, but even then the oldest inhabitant could recall nothing 
of its early history. Another of these roads, that is marked on the old 
territorial survey plats made in 1815 to 1821, which crossed the road just 
mentioned and which was called Dug Ford (on Little Black) road is about 
where the old city jail now stands. This road was used extensively for 
travel after Riley came here to carry pelts on horseback to Ste. Genevieve 
and Kaskaskia. John Davidson and Nathan Boone (son of Daniel Boone) 
surveyed the old south boundary and marked on some of their p!ats some 
of those trails, this one among them. It crossed Current river at two 
places, as it, like many other roads, had numerous branches and side lines. 
At Riley's old ford near the old Ferguson Mill and the other branch at 
Carpenter's Ford on what is now the McLaren farm, the old steep approach 
may still be seen on the west side of the river at the outlet of the ford. 
From thence the road went on down what is still used as a road and was 
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and still is called the old Indian road through the McCauley neighborhood 
and finally connecting with the old Nachitoches Path about where the old 
Masonic hall stands in Randolph county. (Arkansas) ..... X's 


The old Nachitoches road wes named after the French came to 
Missouri. St. Michaels Path was the early French name for Fredericktown. 
It was also called the Greenville road and occasionally the old State road. 
It is the one the early settlers traveled to bring their supplies from the 
French posts at Kaskaskia and Ste. Genevieve. A little later they went 
to Fredericktown and after the Iron Mountain road was built they went 
to Pilot Knob. This road had many branches in Indian times, and later. 
One branch left somewhere in what is now Reynolds county, perhaps at 
Greenwood Valley. It crossed Current river near the early home of the 
Carters and Chiltons and other pioneers of the upper river and went on 
through Richwoods wherever that was. 

Another old road mentioned frequently by the Sandlins, who were 
land holders here in 1812, and other, later called the old Salt River road, 
converged at the Indian town where Doniphan now stands, and wound 
its way eastward to where Fairdealing is now located. Several families 
of the Sandlins owned land on this road. Some of it still is occupied by 
their posterity. This road is said to have connected the Indian town here 
with the White settlement on Beaver Dam Creek, after 1819. 

The most famous of the many old trails of Missouri is the Nachitoches 
Path, now very generally called by its later name, the Military road. This 
trail is one of the oldest and the most interesting of the roads in the Middle 
West, because it is woven into the warp and woof of our pioneer life in 
such a way as to make it inseparable from our national history. 


HONORABLE JOHN DILLARD COOK 


From the Kansas City, Missouri Bar Journal, April, 1930. 


At the last annual meeting of the Missouri Bar Association a committee 
composed of George Munger, Bloomfield, chairman; James H. Whitecotton, 
Paris, and North T. Gentry, Columbia, was appointed to procure a portarit 
of the Honorable John Dillard Cook for presentation the the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. The committee has entered into a contract with a 
St. Louis artist for this portrait and it is hoped that the presentation may 
be made to the Supreme Court en banc during the April term. 

John Dillard Cook was the first judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri 
and the Association desires that he may be honored with a place among 
the portraits that now hang on the walls of the Supreme Court. 

Judge Cook not only enjoyed the distinction of being the first judge 
of the Supreme Court of this State, but his career in Missouri was dis- 
tinguished and unique in other respects. Born in Virginia in 1790, and 
emigrating to Kentucky at the age of seven years, he studied law in the 
office of General Humbert in Frankfort, Kentucky. In 1814 he was 
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admitted to the bar at that place, and two years later moved to Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri, where he opened a law office. 

In 1818, at the age of twenty-eight, and after two years’ residence in 
Missouri he was a member of the Territorial Council of the Territory of 
Missouri. In 1820 he was a delegate to the convention which drafted the 
Constitution under which Missouri entered the Union as a state. 

That Constitution provided that the Supreme Court should consist 
of three judges, to be nominated and appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; each of the judges to hold his 
office during good behavior. When that Constitutica was adopted and 
Missouri became a state, Governor McNair’s first appointment to the 
Supreme Court was John Dillard Cook, who had just turned his thirty- 
first year. 

A life tenure in the highest judicial post of the state evidently did not 
loom as large in the perspective of this unusual young man as it does to 
most lawyers. Two years after his appointment he resigned. The Gov- 
ernor twice renominated him for the Supreme Court but he steadfastly 
refused to return to that court. 

Under the Constitution of 1820 the circuit judges were appointed in 
the same manner as the Supreme Court judges and held office during good 
behavior. After Judge Cook had resigned from the Supreme Court and 
twice refused reappointment thereto, the Governor appointed him to the 
office of circuit judge in the then Fourth Circuit. This appointment he 
accepted, and he served for twenty-five years in that office. This at a time 
when travel from court to court in his circuit was by horseback over the 
hills and through the swamps. At this time he made his home in Cape 
Girardeau. 

In 1848 he again resigned, intending to enter private practice in his 
home city. However, on this occasion the President of the United States 
appointed him as the United States District Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Missouri. For two years he served in this office in St. Louis 
and again resigned to return to Cape Girardeau, where he died two years 
later. The Association does well to perpetuate his memory by this presenta- 
tion of his portrait to the Supreme Court of Missouri. 


COLONEL SELLERS—A MARK TWAIN CHARACTER 


Reprinted from the Washington Post by the Kansas City Star March 29, 
1903. 

One hears, almost annually, of some person ‘who was Mark Twain's 
inspiration” for the famous character of Colonel Mulberry Selirrs—that 
wonderful optomist who has delighted two generations, taught ‘he lesson 
of human kindness and loving charity as it was never taught by mortal 
man, and given mingled happiness and merriment to untold thousands of 
our time. Just how many persons have received this enviable distinction, 
we shall not undertake to say. They are innumerable by this time, and 
we shrink from the task of assorting and classifying them with anything 
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like care. Indeed, we are relieved of that laborious and futile undertaking 
by the sure knowledge that Mark Twain had originally in mind the late 
Thomas A. Harris of Pewes Valley, Ky., some fifteen or twenty miles to 
the north of Louisville. 


General Harris was a Missourian—a man of travel, education, wide 
experience, indomitable courage and engaging manners and appearance. 
Gifted far beyond ordinary men in brains, address and noble instincts, he 
was beloved in private, successful in affairs, admired, respected and con- 
fided in by all who knew him. He made millions like a genius, and spent 
them like a prince. He was a soldier, a poet, an orator, a bold and shrewd 
speculator. No one ever lost a dollar through trusting him. His failures 
and disappointments touched himself alone. Mark Twain knew him well 
in the old days before the Civil war; thrilled responsive to his sublime 
conceptions and the alluring eloquence with which he gave them shape 
and substance; recognized his fine character, his noble purpose, his chivalric 
soul; felt the full charm of his amazing personality. And Mark Twain, in 
painting Colonel Mulberry Sellers, merely utilized the pathos and the 
humor and the splendid and beautiful benevolence of the man’s unique 
and brilliant nature. 

Senator Vest remembers dear old Tom Harris. It was he who in the 
fall of 1861, when Price was besieging Lexington, Mo., and when all efforts 
failed to dislodge Mulligan and his immortal ‘‘ Chicago Brigade” conceived 
the expedient of the hemp bales and put the Confederate army behind 
them, rolling <i: movable breastworks up the hill and over the Union 
fortifications to victory. But for Harris’s genius, Lexington would never 
have been taken. Ti.:ice the force that Price had at his command could 
not have successfully stormed that formidable height. A year or so later, 
Harris was in Richmond seeking a command. While there, he fell out of 
a fourth-story window, alighting, face downward, on a pile of bricks. 
Vest said of it, afterward: “It would have killed a snow bird.” In Harris's 
case, there was only a nose split right down the middle, and a scar which 
everybody thought had been made by a saber in some desperate hand-to- 
hand conflict with a hated foe. 


Harris was always the kind and courteous and clean-handed gentleman. 
He loved his fellow-man. He was ready to share his last dollar with anyone 
who seemed to be in stress or sorrow. Great thoughts issued from his fruit- 
ful mind. Prodigious schemes and enterprises were the children of his 
intellect. Untold millions, in which he had no share, have been the 
creatures of his light, suave suggestion. He never wronged man or woman. 
He was incapable of deceit or pretense. But when he talked, all men 
listened. Out of the crumbs of his opulent suggestion, others gathered 
fame and fortune. And he died poor! He had made many men rich. He 
had distributed succor, hope, encouragement, as the sower flings his seed. 
But he always saw the bread upon the water, and he never lost his faith 
in man. He was Mark Twain's Sellers. 
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‘JIM PEAKE,” MISSOURI CAVALRYMAN 


Excerpt from an article by James E. Payne, Dallas, Texas, in the Confed- 
erate Veteran (Nashville) August, 1929. 

Pere eee One day down in Mississippi, debouching from a wood 
into the open, he was surprised to see a Federal cavalry regiment deployed 
on a ridge to his left about fifty yards away. As he realized his danger, 
he ordered a right turn at a run. In turning, his horse stumbled, landed 
him on the ground, and chased off after his fleeing comrades. Peake saw 
his horse in rapid desertion, and turned to see what his enemies were at. 
Every carbine seemed pointing at him. Slapping his hands to his breast, 
he called out: 

“Well, damn you, shoot!” 

Like a flash the colonel’s sword came to signal, ‘Hold! don’t shoot, 
men! That man is too brave to be killed,” and Peake, saluting, turned 
away to follow his men. 

It wasn’t Peake who told this story. After the war he returned to 
Kansas City. One evening an ex-colonel of Union cavalry was regaling 
an old friend named Holman with war stories, and had just told him of 
this encounter with a Confederate officer, whom he described as ‘the 
bravest man he ever saw,” when Peake stepped in, and Holman had the 
pleasure of introducing two real men to each other, who at once became 
warm friends. 


AN EARLY WAYNE COUNTY SCHOOL 


Written by Max L. Kelley, in the Jefferson City, Missouri, February, 1930. 

ee Wier see yey On the morning of July 14, 1847, when Thomas Taylor 
tutor, rapped the wall of the one-room log house in which his six months 
subscription school was to open in Wayne county, he was faced with 21 
young Missourians who according to the prescribed rule were to be “ present 
at 7:30 o'clock in the morning with a clean face, hands washed and hair 
combed.” 

The subscription school of Thomas Taylor—typical of the early 
Missouri school, filled its place in the pioneer community as the most 
modern class high school meets the requirements of the present day. 

The subscription school of from three to six months duration—usually 
conducted in the late summer months when the teacher and pupils had 
finished their work in the fields were void of any standard. The state 
exercised no control over these schools.and contributed nothing to their 
support. The standard of each school and requirements of the teacher 
were established by the community in which the school was to be conducted. 

The following agreement between Thomas Taylor and the patrons 
of his Wayne county school in 1847 may serve to give the youngsters of 
the present day an idea of the average Missouri school of over 80 years ago: 

“A true copy of a School article commenced on 14th day of July, 
1847, in Greenville Township, Wayne county, Missouri, by Thomas Taylor 
for six months. 
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“‘1st—I, Thomas Taylor promise to teach the Children of the Neighbor- 
hood to the Number of Twenty-five if that many can be made up, or will 
commence with twenty to teach six months at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per scholar per quarter or three months. I will teach spelling, 
reading, writing and the rudiments of arithmetic, then the single rule of 
three, double rule of three, Practice, Tare and Tret, simple interest and 
compound interest, also teach the vernacular language, teach five days in 
each week and if any time is lost by Thomas Taylor by sickness or other- 
wise to be made up before the expiration of teaching. 

“*2nd.—We the undersigned employers to this article promise to pay 
to Thomas Taylor the above sum per scholar on or before the expiration 
of teaching. I will receive cash, pork, beefhides, deerskin:, minkskins, 
raccoon, or any fur if good. Also woolen jeans cloth, shi-ting cloth or 
young cattle year not over, a Young Beef Steer or Cow. The different 
articles as above to be delivered me at Mr. Eli Cowans and on or before 
the expiration. The Schoolhouse to be fixed comfortably wi’.h a good roof, 
writing tables and benches. Also seats benches to sit on. Fuel furnished 
when needed. 


Employers Name No. of Scholars 
See a. as nck boy sckaw len 2 
Wie ER aii ici re een, co tay Cea ey 2 
en EEE ERL CE MEER ES OR hE 2 
EOE COLLIN Bee CEA aE TF 2 
SEE SIONS SRR OO eT 1 
ee RELIES NERA DD OG OREO Oe 5 
Bees TE. PINE oo io 6 sos ewan sh Kade bs eho 1 
WEIR boa wicidSvin ess acc cis teens 1 
I i a os ts pace adh ptedu sagem wun eee 1 
Ne RRR RSP Ra RENAE Ona aeeaaT ROT E Et 2 
John Days (Three months)......................-. 1 
TE NN. 2 icc s hoster dK Ad oee Ke 1 


Sc: » Regulations 


“*1. The scholars to come to school at half past seven o’clock in the 
morning or as soon after as circumstances will permit. 

“2. They will come with clean hands and face and hair combed. 

“*3. When assembled at the school house there will be no discoursing 
or laughing, but every scholar to attend to their lessons or study. 

“4. When at play they will play without hurting one another. 
Climbing trees, throwing stones or going into water will be prohibited. 

“5, It is hoped that every scholar will be guided by these rules. 

(Signed) T. Taylor, Tutor.” 

In judging these schools it must be remembered that they were wholly 
voluntary, and though the standard of the average subscription school was 
very low—a great many of them were conducted by men of culture and 
education and far superior to the public school of that day ...... 
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The Missouri school system of today is operated at a cost of over 
fifty million dollars; composed of over 25,000 teachers and one million 
children, with 18 to 20 thousand young men and women graduating from 
over 1,000 high schools each spring .......... 


ALTENBURG, HOME OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
From the Jefferson City, Missouri, March, 1930. 


ee 6.6.2 ee In the little inland village of Altenburg, Perry county, 
carefully preserved from further disintegration by the elements, stands the 
first Lutheran school of the United States, built by Saxon immigrants who 
landed in America in 1838 under the personal leadership of the Reverend 
Martin Stephen, a Lutheran zealot. The little cabin built of rough hewn 
logs and covered with hand riven shingles housed a group of only five or 
six earnest young students; but here in this primitive frontier setting, 
sprouted the staunch offshoots of a religious influence which had been 
nourished amid the intolerance of various Saxon kings until oppression 
bade them seek new fields and sunnier skies under which to worship as they 
chose. 

Religious intolerance became so sternly oppressive in Saxony during 
the early nineteenth century that many consecrated Lutherans turned to 
other lands for relief and sought in this new country a freedom denied 
them in the Fatherland. It was thus that the year of 1838 a band of 
colonists from old Altenburg, Wittenberg and other towns of Saxony em- 
barked for the new country “in three sailing vessels, two of which after a 
weary and heart-breaking voyage landed at New Orleans.” The other 
vessel failed to survive the stormy seas encountered and was lost with all 
on board. 

The Saxon immigrants eventually proceeded to Perry county, border- 
ing the Mississippi river on the west, where a large tract of picturesque 
wooded hills and valleys had been purchased by the combined funds of 
the staunch little party of colonists. 

Hard times were in store for the searchers after religious freedom and 
Martin Stephen, the religious zealot, proceeded to assume a dictatorship 
over the colonists which grew to be almost as oppressive as the earlier 
condition which had been so hard to bear. All of the land titles in the 
Perry county tract were made out to the Reverend Stephen and so, as 
an outcome, the colonists suffered ali kinds of severe privations while 
their dictator lived in apparent comfort and some luxury. An arrogant 
assumption that “the king could do no wrong.” assuming himself to be 
the king, made the Reverend Stephen's attitude toward his followers 
finally unbearable. According to non-partisan history, his moral habits 
were not above question, his personal ambitions overshadowed his religious 
zeal at the last, and as a result drastic action followed. His clerical robes 
were stripped from him, he was shorn of all his powers and ordered from 
the colony. On an early morning he was escorted to the Wittenberg 
landing by a few determined Saxons, placed in a canoe and ferried across 
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to the Illinois side where he was told to sever all communication with his 
former flock and to stay out of the colony on peril of rough usage. 

After his enforced departure from the colony the worthy pioneers 
fared better and began to establish permanent homes and to till the ground 
for crops. It was at this time, also, that several young men of the colony 
determined to study for the Lutheran ministry, and with their own hands 
cut and hewed the great sturdy logs from which the new school was to be 
builded. There was no teacher for the school and no funds with which to 
finance the building program. The desire for religious education overcame 
all of these apparent difficulties and soon the primitive log school building 
housed a small group ‘of consecrated students who may be regarded as the 
vanguard of Lutheran religion in the United States. 

The Lutheran school was years later established in St. Louis and is 
now known as the Concordia Seminary, operating in a three-million-dollar 
group of modern buildings. 

But the original log cabin still stands in the quaint village of Altenburg, 
preserved as one of the interesting historical landmarks, thus making the 
village an attractive side trip for the tourist and searcher for the ancient 
and alluring history of the past. (See also Editor’s Note on page 474, 
Mo. Hist. Review, vol. 24, No. 3, April, 1930.) 


MISSOURI'S HISTORIC WILDERNESS ROAD 


From the Kansas City Times, December 20, 1929. 

The old Wilderness Road through the Shepherd of the Hills country 
is coming into his own. This trail was used long before the Civil war by — 
hunters and settlers coming from the mountains of Tennessee, and later 
by the armies of the North and South. 

Four years ago the Wilderness Road was straightened out somewhat 
and named state highway No. 43. Since then it has been known from Reeds 
Spring to Blue Eye as perhaps the most scenic stretch of Ozark ridge road, 
length considered, in this entire region of beautiful drives. 

Owners of property along No. 43 who recently have acquired large 
tracts of land facing what will be the new Table Rock Lake, have been 
notified by surveyors working with the state highway department to widen 
their road dedication strips along No. 43 to eighty feet, indicating such a 
formal request will soon come. This follows a general plan of the Missouri 
highway department to widen and beautify certain stretches of road running 
along scenic “hogbacks” in the Ozark hills. 

The Wilderness Road has been the scene of many an adventure during 
the early history of Stone county, and the ferry crossing over White river, 
now supplanted by a new bridge, has been a gathering place for bands of 
pioneers who met to regulate the affairs of their own community. 

Law and order in Stone county, following the Civil War, was in the 
hands of the Bald Knobbers. This name was given them as they met on 
barren mountain tops which abound in this district; thus enabling them to 
see the approach of an enemy or spy. 
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' & Immediately following the Civil War a meeting was held on Wilderness 
Road at what is now Kimberling’s Ferry, to deal retribution to a guerilla 
leader. He had been a bushwhacker and his return to the White river 
valley in this part of Stone county was a signal to the more loyal neighbors 
that something should be done. A short distance below the ferry lived 
this bushwhacker. 

Guards went to his house, the offender was placed on horseback and 
put at the head of a column of stern mountaineers. + Northward across 
White river and up the winding hills out of the river valley along the famous 
old wilderness trail, this band of men proceeded. 

Four miles north of the river they turned sharply to the right and in 
a mile or less were at the top of Roark Peak, as it was then known. This 
name does not appear on present maps of Stone county, but Roark Peak 
was famous then as the opening of a fearful underground cave known as 
the Devil’s Den, now renowned as Marvel Cave. 

Straight up Roark Peak the captors and prisoners strode, according to 
a historian of this event. At the rim of the crater they halted: All dis- 
mounted. With hands and legs firmly tied, the guerilla was made ready 
for a horribly refined doom. He knew Devil’s Den for he had been born 
and raised in Stone county; he knew of the legends and superstitions of 
the place. 

Time, so goes the story, was early morning, and as the sun arose over 
Dewey Bald and other knobs to the east, it made this Ozark country look 
like a favored region of the gods, and so it is. But it spelled doom to the 
trembling culprit. 

Home guards stood on the fringe of the rim of this crater, almost 
surrounding the yawning chasm. The guerilla was dragged to the brink, 
seated on a stone which spanned the chasm, a man designated as leader 
of the Bald Knobbers placed his hands upon the bushwhacker’s shoulder 
and in a moment he was gone. 

It is fully 300 feet to the bottom of the cave, and 1,800 feet further 
to the deepest part by an incline leading to the southwest. The body 
was heard to strike the rocky bottom; then the band of men moved away. 
Justice had been meted out according to the times. 

Devil’s Den was for years following this episode a place to be ap- 
proached with awe. Weird sounds came from the opening in the top of 
Roark Peak. Fearful odors and uncanny screams pierced the peaceful 
country around the Devil’s Den. Twenty years later a sister of the 
murdered bushwhacker came and demanded his bones. By that time 
Stone county had quieted down and efforts were made by those living 
around the cave to please her. The cave had meanwhile been explored 
more or less by mining men and treasure seekers, but a trip in search of 
the body revealed not so much as a button. It is said the ammonia fumes 
which were said to come from the bat guano had caused a complete dis- 
semination of the bones. 
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Now those who ride on highway No. 43 and enjoy the vistas of rolling 
hills and visualize the low valleys filled with water from Table Rock Lake— 
as it will be in a few years—could have no trace or inkling of this gruesome 
journey of the Bald Knobbers and one to whom they dealt out their form 
of justice in the turbulent period of reconstruction days. 


CANNON FOUND IN RALLS COUNTY IN 1830 


From the Monroe City News, April 17, 1930. 


Exactly a century ago—in the year 1830—a cannon was unearthed 
on a bank of Salt river, in Ralls county by Judge John R. Carstarphen. 
The gun was of ancient design and over it had grown an oak tree thirteen 
inches in diameter. Doubtless the men who carried the cannon up Salt 
river from the Mississippi were the first white men to view the area now 
embraced within the boundaries of Ralls county. 

For several years Judge Carstarphen kept the cannon at his home and 
then sold it to Dr. Alexander McDowell, founder of the Missouri Medical 
College at St. Louis, who placed it among the curiosities he kept in a cavern 
at Hannibal, since celebrated as the Mark Twain Cave. 

Although there are no records to explain the presence of the old cannon 
in Ralls county, it is probable that some of the French explorers of the 
upper Mississippi made a side excursion from the great river when they 
reached the mouth of Salt river. They may have come from Kaskaskia, 
Ill., the town that flourished on the Mississippi river opposite the present 
site of Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 

The finding of the old cannon and its transfer to Dr. McDowell are 
told in volumes dealing with Missouri history, but none to which the 
Monroe City News has access records what eventually became of the old 
gun. Is it in the Jefferson Memorial, which houses exhibits at St. Louis 
of the Missouri Historical Society, or in some other museum? 
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THE BATTLE OF BOONVILLE 


From the Kansas City Times, June 21, 1929. 

On the sixty-eighth anniversary of the first battle of Boonville, Col. 
C. J. Walden, the only living survivor in Boonville, grew reminiscent. 
He told this week of the first encounter of the Civil war in Missouri. 

Fort Sumter was fired on April 12, 1861, and Lincoln had issued two 
calls for volunteers before General Lyon gathered his troops in Missouri 
and was attacked by a small and poorly equipped group of Southern 
sympathizers on the outskirts of Boonville. 

““Monday, June 17, 1861," Colonel Wcelden recounts, ‘‘the report 
came to the state’s quota of ‘rebels’ gathered at Boonville under the orders 
of General Price that General Lyon was landing his men on the Cooper 
county side of the Missouri river. 

“General Price had been placed in command of the Southern troops 
in Missouri after Governor Jackson, incensed at the breaking of the truce 
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made with General Lyon, had ordered them mobilized. Orders were sent 
for 50,000 men to gather at Boonville and Sunday, June 16, they began to 
arrive, with their leaders, Governor Jackson and General Price, stationed 
at the old City Hotel. 


“Sunday afternoon General Price, receiving word General Lyon was 
approaching from Jefferson City with a strong force of Federal troops, 
gave orders for the retreat to Lexington. Capt. William Brown of Saline 
county, a firebrand, got up before the men and told them he was going to 
fight if he had but a handful to face the Federals. Some decided to cast 
their lot with Brown and the others retreated with Price to Lexington. 


“Monday morning,” Colonel Walden said, ‘‘our scout brought word 
Union troops were landing three miles east of Boonville on the south side 
of the river. We immediately were ordered to advance and meet them. 
Our equipment was poor; most of us had poor rifles, if any, but all went 
forward with the idea the enemy soon would be vanquished. 


“We formed in a wheat field and waited quietly. When we heard the 
clank of the cannon on the road below us we were told to be ready. ‘When 
I raise my hat—fire!’ the captain said. As the enemy went by us on the 
road below us, we saw the signal and fired. The Federal column paid little 
attention and didn’t even break ranks. We fired a second volley, when 
someone yelled retreat. I don’t know whether it was the captain—but we 
retreated. 


“T started for the camp at the old fairgrounds where we had left our 
knapsacks. I found our things taken by the enemy and I ran and hid 
under the river bank. Finally two other Howard county men and I found 
our way into Boonville and went to Mrs. Beck’s shop on Main street to 
get some ginger cakes and cider. While we were there, I heard the clanking 
of the Federal cavalry up the street and we hiked out without food, for 
the river. 


“A boat was just leaving for Howard county, and the gangplank was 
thrown down for us. The Federals fired and the captain would have 
stopped if it had not been for the insistence of Captain Cooper, who was 
ready to ‘blow out somebody’s brains.’ ” 


Colonel Walden then was 19 years old. He had several brothers in 
the war—all with the South—and he fought until Lee’s surrender. At 
that time he was with Gen. Jo Shelby at Shreveport, La. It was there that 
Colonel Walden surrendered and took his oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 


Colonel Walden, though he will be 88 years old in October, is active 
in body and mind. He formerly was with the Fayette Advertiser and for 
several years was editor of the Boonville Advertiser. 


When a stranger recently asked him what side he fought on, he 
replied: ‘Sir, | am from Howard county.” 
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LA GUIGNOLEE IS REVIVED 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 25, 1929. 

An old French custom, La Guignolee, the origin of which dates back 
to the early days of French colonization in the Mississippi Valley and which 
has been handed down to the present generation will be revived at Ste. 
Genevieve New Year's Eve....... 

There are no records to verify the exact origin of La Guignolee, 
although it is believed that the custom was practiced in old Kaskaskia and 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill., and Potosi, Mo., and Ste. Genevieve, when these 
towns were little more than trading posts in the wilderness of the Middle 
West. In the last few years, only Ste. Genevieve has made any attempt 
to continue the custom. 

The last organized attempt by the older inhabitants of Ste. Genevieve 
to make the singing of La Guignolee an established yearly event was in 
1911 when a group of business and professional men organized a company 
of 50 or more citizens of French descent to sing the old song on New Year's 
Eve. The company attracted quite a bit of attention through their efforts, 
but with the advent of the World war they were forced to disband. 

The custom of ‘‘running” La Guignolee as the early French termed 
it, reveals a romatic chapter of early pioneer life in this section of the state. 
Being of religious temperament, the early citizens observed Christmas 
only as a day of feasting and prayer and no display of gaiety was tolerated. 
But with the coming of the new year the winter carnival season began and 
La Guignolee played its appointed part in bringing together the young 
and old of the community. 

On the eve of the new year, soon after nightfall, the younger French- 
men of the town would assemble at some appointed place, dressed in the 
most fantastic masquerade costumes they could fashion. Each of the 
band was provided with a basket or bucket suitable for the carrying of 
provisions, solid and liquid. Proceeding from house to house they would 
sing the La Guignolee song, the opening verse which translated into English 
is: 

“Good master and mistress of the house 
And the lodgers all, good night to you, 
For the last day, of the ending year, 
La Guignolee is to us due.” 


The men marched into the house if the owner invited them in and 
while circling the room continued to sing: 


“If it is nothing you will give, then let us know, 

We only ask a pork back bone you should bestow; 
A pork back bone is no great prize, 

*Tis only 90 feet long in size.” 


And then, after a few more verses, the romance of the song became 
evident— 
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“We only ask the oldest daughter to appear; 
With jolly good cheer we will her greet, 
And warm her chilly feet.” 


Just before leaving, the party received donations from the house, 
and if the donations were large they sang a parting verse on the street 
to denote their thanks. Contributions ranging from maple sugar to rum 
would be given and these provisions were kept until the eve of the Epi- 
ghany, on the sixth of January. This day was usually termed “la jour 
de Rois” (the day of Kings) and on its eve, at the house selected for the 
purpose the young girls of the town were invited to prepare for a supper 
and dance. The provisions which had been obtained by “running” La 
Guignolee were brought forth and the matrons transformed them into 
savory dishes and pastries. A large cake was also baked beforehand, 
and in it were placed four beans. Before the close of the ball, the cake 
was cut, and the maidens finding the beans were chosen queens. Each of 
these queens, according to the established custom, chose a young man, 
presented him with a bouquet, danced with him and finally proclaimed 
him her king for the remainder of the social season. 

The four young men that had been so honored then made announce- 
ment that they would be the hosts at another ball to be given the follow- 
ing week. At this ball the beans were again placed in a cake and young 
women and men were again chosen, and thus a series of festivities was 
kept up during the whole of the winter season. 

The origin of the word ‘La Guignolee” is uncertain. Many think 
it a corruption of many names, while other believe that the word ‘La 
Gaianee,”” the Gay Year is correct. The version La Guignolee is more 
generally used than the other, however. 


HOW ORAN AND BLEDA WERE NAMED 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 1, 1929. 

ORAN, Mo.—Although this town’s name has in effect become a 
part of it, there was a time 28 years ago when that was not true. At that 
time, as is easily recalled by John W. Clemson, R. Benjamin Lyon and 
other residents of Oran, the village was spoken of as either St. Cloud or 
Sylvania. 

The cause and manner of the acquisition of the name Oran is the 
following: When the postoffice was established here it was named St. 
Cloud. The name served well enough for a time. Then too much mail 
meant for St. Cloud, Minn., came here and too much mail meant for this 
Scott county village went to the Minnesota city. 

The town is in Sylvania township and that name was generally ac- 
quired by the village. Then citizens sought to have the same name for 
the postoffice and the town. Sylvania was suggested for the dual func- 
tion. But that was discarded when the fact that there was a town and 
postoffice called Sylvania in Dade county and of course the postoffice 
department would not list two offices of the same name in the state. 
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While the town was still seeking a solution for the name problem one 
J. W. Higgins, a writer, and his brother, George, came through preparing 
histories of southeast Missouri communities. Higgins was sought out 
and asked to suggest a name, “and we want a short one,” the leading 
men of the place said. 

Higgins pondered for a minute and said. ‘“‘You want a short name 
and one that is not duplicated in this part of the world. Well, I know of 
a place in northern Africa called Oran—that should be all right.”” The 
name was accepted and both the town and postoffice have been so de- 
/ signated since. 

Bleda, a nearby community, got its name in a similar manner, accord- 
ing to John Clemson. The place was originally known as Caney Creek. 
At the time Oran was named Captain W. L. Smith, a brother-in-law of 
Clemson, was operating a saw mill at Caney Creek. When he learned 
of the naming of Oran he recalled having been in Oran, Africa, and that 
another town there was called Bleda. Consequenly he named his home 
village Bleda, by which name it is known today. 

Oran, which was represented by a dozen buildings three-fourths of a 
century ago, had a population of 1141 persons the last census. Residents 
believe that the approaching census will credit the town with approximately 
the same number............ 
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